


Policies that pay-when you fumigate with "CYANEGG” : 


POST GUARDS 


HEEP OUT 


pe nape orar 0 U TS] DE 
THE BUILDING 


WHEN YOU FUMIGATE with economical, effective Du Pont 
“Cyanegg.” post guards outside the building. Keep them there 
until the building is declared safe for entry. Using safety meas- 
ures like this—and “Cyanegg”’—you can be assured of an efficient 
and satisfactory fumigating job. “Cyanegg” is easy to use, requires 
only simple equipment for effective fumigations. For more data 
on the application of “Cyanegg” write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department. Wilmington 98, Dela- 
ware. 


DU PONT “CYANEGG”’ 


An Economical Source of HCN Fumigating Gas 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


"te vu 6 pat off 





FOR Tough Jobs 


the Professional Exterminator prefers 
HOPKINS’ FORTIFIED 
REDRATSQUIL 





(TRADE-MARK REG.) 


We could save a lot of time and speed up the production of HOPKINS’ REDRATSQUIL 
if we omitted just one item of processing—the Hopkins process of oven-drying. Why 
don’t we? Because the Hopkins method of oven-drying at 176° F. delivers HIGHER 
KILLING POWER—a more dependable product—and, in the end, considerably greater 
economy. 
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For ANY job in general, and for the tough job in particular, HOPKINS’ REDRATSQUIL : 
can be counted on to do its work COMPLETELY, THOROUGHLY, SAFELY, in an ' 
EASY-TO-HANDLE way. It baits effectively with cereals, fish, fruits and vegetables. i 
It is relatively non-poisonous to humans or domestic animals, functioning as a SPECIFIC : 
for the killing of rats and house mice. It is guaranteed to meet the minimum lethal content : 
of 500/600 mg/Kg established by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the U. S. Department of i 
the Interior. It is OVEN-DRIED and Biologically Tested for high killing power. It is : 
available in both Powder and Liquid form. 
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Your inquiry will promptly bring full information and prices. 


HOPKINS?’ Crew Brand 





and CONCENTRATED EXTRACTS 


Made from 100% commercially pure Pyrethrum Flowers. 
Tested botanically, biologically and chemically. Every lot must 
meet or exceed our high standards for toxicity. Total Pyre- 
thrin content must be stated by law. Therefore—“All our 
Pyrethrum products are assayed for total Pyrethrin content.” 


Write for full information and prices. 


J. L. HOPKINS & CO. 


Importers, Millers and Manufacturers 


220 BROADWAY = NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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PENICK INSECTICIDAL BASES... 


Super Ammunition for the Continued Battle of the Home Fron 


For the never-ending battle against pests in and 
about the home, Penick offers a suitable base 
proven for its “knock-down” and “knock-out” 
power. 


FOR THE HOUSEFLY AND MOSQUITO: 
PYREFUME SuPER 20—A pure pyrethrum extract 
guaranteed to assay 2 grams pyrethrins per 100 
cc. or expressed by percentage it is 244% pyre- 
thrins. Light in color it reduces possibility of 
stain. 


FOR ROACHES & OTHER HOUSEHOLD PESTS: 
PYRETHRUM PowpER—Finely milled and stand- 


ardized to exact assays. Pyrethrum Powder is 
available in the following strengths with prices 


according to pyrethrum percentages, .8%, .9%, 
1.1% and 1.3%. Has great “knock-down” and 
“knock-out” power. 

IMPREGNO—Killing power is immediate as all 
particles are coated with pyrethrins. Economical 
—easy to apply. 

50% DDT DISPERSIBLE POWDER — Add talc, 
clay or similar inert material to make a dust con- 
taining 1% to 10% DDT. Roach and Flea powders 
require the higher percentages. 

FOR RATS AND MICE — Fortified Red Squill 
processed to a uniform degree of toxicity which 
is 500/600 mg/kg. Non-poisonous to domestic 
animals, it is sure death to mice and rats. 


Write For Descriptive Literature 


S.B.PENICHK. 


$0 CHURCH STREET - 
Ni2W GREE NEES 
Telephone: COrtlandt 72-1970 
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On the effective 


ICAL Fums 
Use of | 


© METH 


No. 2 in a Series presented as a part of Westvaco’s constructive 
service to our friends in the Pest Control Industry. Reprints of 
this series will be sent without cost or obligation upon request. 


FOOD-PLANT FUMIGATION 


TYPES OF BUILDINGS: Control of all insects and rodents can be 
obtained in sealed buildings comstructed of concrete, brick or stone; 
or of wooden buildings constructed of tongue and groove lumber and 
insulated with at least two thicknesses of asphalt-type building paper. 


EQUIPMENT: Bring these to the job: Com- 
iplete tool kit, containing wrenches, screw drivers, 
hammer, pinch bar, electric tape, saw, files, 
nails, tacks—also twine, 20 ft. extension cords, 
fuses (various voltages), flashlights; sealing 
\materials, such as light cup-grease, masking 
tape, powdered asbestos-calcium chloride mix- 
ture (8 parts asbestos, 3 parts calcium chloride 
to which is added 4 parts water by weight), 
rolls of plain kraft paper, and building paper, 
several putty knives, stiff brushes for applying 
grease, stiff bristle brushes for cleaning sur- 
faces of dust, pencils, scissors, chalk, caulking 
gun, safety locks, warning signs, first aid kit, 
ihalide leak detector and one 16-inch fan for 
every 50,000 cu. ft. of space. 


SEALING TECHNIQUE: 90% of the suc- 
cess of the job depends upon proper sealing. 
Use masking tape around windows and doors 
where clean surfaces are offered. Greased kraft 
paper is O.K. for shipping doors. Fill dusty cracks 
and crevices with asbestos putty. Completely 
cover exhaust fans, broken window sections, 
large wall openings, vents, etc. with greased 
kraft paper or building paper using twine or 
tape to help hold paper in place. Seal roof 
vents, chimney and pipes similarly. Seal rooms 
on roof which house elevator power-plants. Put 
out fires in furnace rooms. Turn off electric ovens 
or heating equipment in laboratories. If pos- 
sible, seal off entire furnace room, or seal fur- 
nace thoroughly around all openings. Keep all 
doors and windows closed during sealing work 
to avoid unnatural suctions or drafts which 
might tear seals already made. Check all seals 
just before releasing gas. 


PROCEDURE: Preparation and “Shooting” 
Spot methyl bromide cylinders according to 
floor plan used when measuring building and 
calculating dosage. If building is large, assign 
two men to each floor. Start opening cylinders 
farthest from exit, working back to exit and 
stairwell. One man opens while the other, car- 
rying plan for that floor, checks off cylinders 





When Wrigg 
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shown on location diagram to make sure none 
is missed. It takes no more than five seconds to 
open valve, after which cylinder empties itself. 
Fans should be running as cylinders are opened. 
Get help from the plant electrician to avoid fuse 
failures. Work from the top down and do not 
use elevators in going from floor to floor. Leave 
by the one re ing led door. Seal it 
immediately after leaving. Fans need to be run 
twenty minutes only—can be turned off by quick- 
ly re-entering and pulling master switch. We 
believe that full-face gas masks are best, and 
should be equipped with black organic vapor 
cannister. Post warning signs and station guards. 





Aeration. After the exposure period, don 
masks and enter building. Open regular and 
shipping doors then windows on main floor first. 
Remove seals and start exhaust fans. Step out- 
side and rest for a few minutes, then return and 
open windows on remaining floors. Turn on fans 
to help hasten aeration. After an hour, check 
atmosphere with the halide lamp. Wear gas 
mask while using lamp. Building can be oc- 
cupied as soon as flame shows pale blue instead 
of deep ‘blue or green—usvally about 2 hours. 


DOSAGE: at 60° F. or above, use one pound 
of methyl bromide per thousand cu. ft. of space, 
regardless of amount of material on floor or in 
storage. Exposure period is 24 hours. For rapid 
results, use two pounds for eight hours. 


TIPS: (1) “Crack” cylinder valves before final 
release to make sure they will not stick. 

(2) Watch weather reports for heavy wind 
storms. Wait if necessary rather than lose your 
kill by having seals blown away. 

(3) Avoid “fogging” of masks by wearing in 
building for a while before releasing gas. 

(4) Fans controlled by pull-chain switches can 
be turned off by tying twine to the chain and 
running it to the outside. 

(5) Stop work immediately if clothing or shoes 
become saturated with methyl bromide. Remove 
and air clothing thoroughly. 
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Monsanto SANT 0 B A N E 


Monsanto's DDT — trade-named Santobane* — is outstanding for 


liquid or dust formulations. It is a uniform, free-flowing, granular 


product and, therefore, can be easily solubilized or milled. 


Santobane, properly formulated, is widely used for agricultural, 
horticultural, livestock, household and premise applications. If you 
have any projects involving the use of DDT, send for experimental 
samples and technical information on Santobane .. . MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri, 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “6 iter towe 
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TOATORIAL 


Public Health Programs and Commercial 
Enterprise 


HE INAUGURATION of public health programs 

has been receiving considerable impetus of late. 
Whatever the motives of the sponsors, and they are gen- 
erally high-purposed, such programs, because of their 
intrinsic importance, should receive every and everyone’s 
encouragement. 


For, as Harry G. Hanson of the U. S. Pub’ic Health 
Service so aptly points out in his article “DDT in the Gen- 
eral Health Program” in this issue, “the public is looking 
to health departments for leadership and guidance in the 
control of insects of sanitary importance; lacking this 
they will either do nothing or proceed through unco- 
ordinated individual action to solve health problems re- 
quiring co-ordinated community action. 


Continuing, Mr. Hanson observes that “no longer 
need any organized community tolerate insect populations 
inimical to public health and comfort. The techniques, 
equipment, and materials have been sufficiently perfected 
to permit highly satisfactory control of the commonly 
encountered insect pests on a community-wide basis.” 
And that “further, the cost is well within the economic 
resources of most communities.” 


In summation he declares that “while it is probably 
true that individuals can control vermin on their own 
premises if they desire, it is doubtful that successful 
community programs can be prosecuted without greater 
concert of action than is generally possible through this 
approach.” One must applaud the substance of his solu- 
tion that “it remains . . . for appropriately constituted 
local agencies to provide vigorous leadership in planning, 
promoting and marshalling the forces necessary to con- 
duct successful community-wide programs.” Nevertheless 
from the manner of his phraseology, more than one inter- 
pretation is possible. 


If, for instance, Mr. Hanson intends to make it im- 
plicit that the local city government should undertake to 
perform actual pest control services via its own-employed 
crews, dissent must be taken. Rather we continue to be- 
lieve that it would be in the greater public interest if 
those charged with preservation of community health co- 
ordinated and correlated their efforts to the end that the 
public, on the one hand, recognizes the role it has to play 
and the public health groups, on the other, realize that 
their job is primarily three-fold: INSPECTION, EN- 
FORCEMENT and EDUCATION. 


Implementing it, of course, should be an active con- 
trol program—a program which includes the services of 
the citizen following some of the educational thoughts 
that have been expressed, together with the purchase of 
materials or utilization of the PCO. For few, if any, will 
deny there can be effective pest control without expert 
applicative procedure and the PCO, by training and expe- 
rience, is admirably qualified to render such service. 


Once again it should be emphasized that only and 
only through the integrated efforts of the public, public 
health and other government officials, the manufacturer 
and the PCO can the overall objectives of any health pro- 
gram be achieved. 
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One Major Listing Advisable 


A NoTHER link in the industry’s policy of speaking 
the same language in its public and professional 
relationships is being forged. PCO’s in some cities, not- 
ably Milwaukee, have got together and arranged for 
one major listing of “Pest Control” in the classified tele- 
phone directories, with other industry terms cross-ref- 
erenced thus: “Exterminating — See Pest Control,” or 
“Fumigating — See Pest Control,” etc. 


The manifold advantages of one major listing should 
be obvious by now and it is to be hoped that united groups 
in other cities will press for similar action. 


On the question of 
What Should Such Advertising Feature — 


It is the consensus of many forward-looking PCO’s 
that classified telephone directory advertising should be 
just that; and that, moreover, it should highlight not 
only the professional and scientific character of pest 
control but what the PCO basically has to offer; namely, 
the technique of application. Which is also to say that 
advertising should neither contain unprofessional or dub- 
iously worded claims, nor include an offer of insecticides 
or rodenticides for sale. 


On the other hand, this does not mean that the PCO 
should not engage in over-the-counter sale of pest con- 
trol materials, since there is no reason why he shouldn’t, 
but if he does, it might be better policy if such advertis- 
ing appeared under more appropriate headings, as, for 
example, “Pest Control Products,” “Exterminator Prod- 
ucts,” etc. 


What it all adds up to in the final analysis is this: 
If the PCO is to merit respect, attain a professional status, 
one of the prerequisites is a public-relations program in 
which every phase of pest control, from sales promotion 
to service operation, is worked out in terms of these 
objectives. 





Stronger Trade Associations 


“Stronger Trade Associations” was the subject of a 
leading editorial in the New York Journal of Commerce 
recently, which said in part: 


“As we approach the postwar transition period, the 
need for strong trade associations becomes greater than 
ever. Many new problems incident to reconversion to 
peacetime production, including the liquidation of gov- 
ernment surpluses, relaxation of production and price 
regulations, personnel relations, disposal of government 
plants and enactment of new legislation affecting industry 
must be tackled. Trade associations that can speak for a 
united industry are bound to exercise an important influ- 
ence on the decisions and policies that will be adopted.” 

Wisconsin Realtor, May 18, 1946. 


Where Do You Stand? 





100% I did 90% 1 will 

80% 1 can 10% 1 think I can 
60% I might 50% I think I might 
40% I should like to 30% I wish I could 
20% I don’t know how 10% I can’t 

0% I won’t Wisconsin Realtor, May 18, 1946. 
© 
Notice 


We regret that the article titled “Management Can Beat Its 
Insect Problems” by Dr. H. Shepard could not have appeared in 


the July issue. It will appear in one of the later issues. 





OR several years there has been 

increasing emphasis on the pre- 
ventive phase of pest control work. 
This has been particularly true of 
rodent control work due to the fact 
that elimination might be followed by 
prompt reinfestation. The methods 
of prevention in rodent control have 
been known and available for a long 
time. The use of such methods as rat 
proofing of buildings, removal of food 
supply and elimination of harborage 
has been possible for many years. It 
has been the necessity of education 
of the pest control operator and of the 
public which has delayed the full use 
of these methods. 





At one time the emphasis was on 
the elimination or extermination of 
a given infestation, later the idea of 
controlling infestations to minimize 
damage became the main objective 
and too largely remains the principal 
objective today. With a growing ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of pre- 
vention in rodent control this method 
of attack on the rodent problem is 
slowly coming into its own. A prin- 
cipal obstacle in this work is the fact 
that in many cases it requires a con- 
siderable outlay at one time for the 
necessary repairs to eliminate harbor- 
age and make reinfestations impossi- 
ble. Many property owners will pay 
ten dollars a month for control service 
but will not spend two hundred dollars 
to permanently reduce or even elim- 
inate the hazard of rat damage. The 
trend, however, is in the direction of 
prevention in rodent control and the 
degree of progress made will be in 
proportion to the appreciation of its 
value. 


With the advent of the residual 
type sprays, effective insect pest pre- 
vention in buildings really became 
possible. The first of these was, of 
course, DDT and its dramatic effec- 
tiveness in both elimination and pre- 
vention of infestations of bedbugs, 
flies, mosquitoes, and certain fabric 
pests has set new standards for free- 
dom from these pests. The poorest 
individual can buy a small bottle of 
DDT and a sprayer and thus assure 
himself a bed free of blood sucking 
bedbugs. Such loathsome pests have 
no place in a civilized community and 
the pest control operator should re- 
joice with the rest of the public if they 
become a thing of the past. Numerous 
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Pest Control Operators report a reduc- 
tion in the number of calls for bedbug 
control this season after only a year in 
which DDT has been available. Others 
however report as much or more bed- 
bug work than last season. 


Regardless of whether or not some 
business is lost by the public’s pur- 
chases of DDT for home use, the fact 
remains that a whole new field of 
pest control prevention is now open 
for development by alert pest control 
operators. People of even moderate 
means are willing to pay to have their 
homes sprayed with DDT for protec- 
tion from fabric pests as well as from 
flies and mosquitoes. Clothes, furni- 
ture and rugs are all scarce and high 
priced with a likelihood that they will 
remain so for some time. Protection 
from moth and carpet beetle damage 
has real popular appeal and not many 
people want to spray a five or six room 
house or apartment themselves even 
if they could buy the equipment which 
at the moment they cannot do. If the 
pest control operators are efficient 
and render a good service to home 
owners now at a reasonable cost, they 
will create a buying habit that will 
stand them in good stead when the 
days of scarcity are over. 


Those of us past forty can remem- 
ber that we once took a few flies for 
granted as necessary company when 
we ate our noon lunch at the corner 
restaurant. If there was a smell of 
fly spray in the air and fewer flies 
than usual, we felt that the restaurant 
operator was doing his duty. Now 
most of us think a fly is an unneces- 
sary guest at our table and are in- 
clined to let it be apparent that we 
notice it even if we do not speak 
about it. 


The restaurant people know this is 
the public attitude and they are will- 
ing to pay for fly prevention if the 
service is properly presented to them. 
This service should of course include 
recommendations as to the strictly 
sanitary and mechanical aspects of 
fly control as well as the proper appli- 
cation of residual spray. There is no 
denying that the restaurant operator 
can do a fair job without the service 
of the pest control operator but the 
public is going to demand an ever 
higher standard of freedom from pest 
annoyance. The competent Pest Con- 
trol Operator certainly should be able 


THE ERA OF BEST PREVENTION 


By GEORGE L. HOCKENYOS, Springfield, [linois 


to do the best possible job. Cost will 
likely become a greater factor than 
at present and the Pest Control Oper- 
ator must achieve efficiency through 
proper training and modern equip- 
ment. Competition will be keener and, 
as always, the most alert and most 
adaptable will profit the most. 


DDT and the related DDD are but 
the forerunners of a series of residu- 
ally effective pest control chemicals. 
Already one newer chemical, Velsicol 
1068, definitely promises to revolu- 
tionize pest control service work. This 
chemical used as a spray gives imme- 
diate knockdown and excellent resid- 
ual toxicity when used against the 
German roach, most species of ants, 
silverfish and the two large roaches, 
namely, oriental and American. A 
food handling establishment thor- 
oughly sprayed on the initial cleanout 
and touched up once a month can be 
kept substantially free of crawling 
pests. The mess of roach powders ap- 
pears to be delegated to things of the 
past. 1068 does not last as long as 
DDT but does give protection for at 
least a month in most situations. A 
logical service consists in the use of 
DDT for such pests as it is suitable for 
and the use of 1068 against the crawl- 
ing pests such as roaches, ants and 
silverfish. In the case of food han- 
dling establishments the DDT would 
be applied around entrances and at 
points on the wall or even ceiling 
where flies congregate. At the same 
time 1068 would be applied close to 
the floor line and in areas known to 
be infested with roaches. 


This type of service work has been 
tried on a number of contract ac- 
counts for four months and the re- 
sults have been so satisfactory as to 
almost justify using the dangerous 
word “perfect.” 


More residual sprays are in the 
laboratory and pilot plant stage of 
development. The New Pyrenones of 
Dodge and Olcott Co. based on piper- 
onyl derivatives with small amounts 
of pyrethrum show great promise 
with complete freedom of toxicity. 
Benzene hexachloride would be very 
useful were it not for the difficulty of 
separating the isomers but until this 
is done, it is too odorous for house- 
hold use. Several others are known 
to be under consideration and we may 
be sure that the ideal of effective 
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FOR HARD-TO-GET-AT PLACES—Use Du Pont DEENOL 10-A. 
it It’s 10% DDT dusting powder that’s light, free-flowing, and 
“7 effective against larger crawling insects in cracks and crevices. 






































he WHEN RESIDUE MUST NOT SsHOW—Get lasting, invisible protec- WHERE YOU NEED MAXIMUM, LONG-LASTING COATING—Y ou need 
as | tion with Du Pont DEENOL 25-EM. It’s 25% DDT ina DEENOL 50-F, Du Pont’s 50% DDT wettable powder. 
at miscible oil that mixes easily with water for spraying. Mixes quickly for spraying—leaves minimum visible residue. 
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re- ON SURFACES WATER WOULD DAMAGE—Spray DEENOL 5-H. IF YOU WANT TO MIX YOUR OWN—WMiaking finished sprays 
to It’s Du Pont’s5% DDT all-oilspray that gives invisible DDT is simple when -you use DEENOL 25-C, a 25% DDT oil 
US protection where you can’t use water sprays. It’s ready mixed. concentrate. Add other insecticidal ingredients if needed. 
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of USE DEENOL DDT Insecticides designed by Du Pont es- DU PONT 
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er- of DEENOL DDT cover all requirements. Their precise DEENO i DD : 
nts formulations, based on Du Pont research and experience, 
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prevention with safety and economy 
will be the goal of the chemists. 


Preventive pest control through the 
use of residual sprays creates a need 
for new standards in application 
equipment. Sprayers suitable for 
moth or bedbug work may be too 
clumsy for use in the confined spaces 
behind counters and bars or under 
steam tables and fruit racks. DDT 
and 1068 are poisons and their appli- 
cation must be under close control 
at all time. The nozzle should be close 
to the surface to which the spray is 
being applied. The cutoff valve 


should allow no drip and the tank 
should be large enough so that refill- 
ing is not too frequent yet not large 
enough to be too heavy to carry or 
too top-heavy to make overturning 
likely. If hose is used, it should be 
flexible enough not to be clumsy and 
inclined to knock over goods on 
shelves or dishes under counters. At 
the present writing manufacturers 
are too busy trying to fill back orders 
for existing types of equipment to 
show great interest in new type spray- 
ers for the pest control industry. The 
efforts of ingenious Pest Control Op- 
erators in devising home made equip- 


ment may well point the way for man- 
ufacturers in designing sprayers for 
the new type of work. 


Some Pest Control Operators have 
expressed fear that the new and high- 
ly effective residual sprays will result 
in a great loss of business. The medi- 
cal profession has for a generation 
past placed ever greater emphasis on 
prevention rather than cure and there 
are not many unemployed physicians. 
The era of preventive pest control is 
just opening up and our place in it 
as professional pest control operators 
will be just what we make it. 





DDT in the General Health Program) 


By HARRY G. HANSON, Sanitary Engineer, U. 


S. Public Service; 


Executive Officer, Malaria Control in War Areas, Atlanta, Ga. 


* Presented before the Southern Branch A.P.H.A. 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 15, 1945. 


a: IS both coincidence and good 
fortune that an insecticide as 
promising as DDT is available to the 
public at a time when insect-borne 
diseases are again becoming of much 
greater importance. The war just 
concluded has again vividly demon- 
strated that danger lurks where the 
paths of man and insect cross. While 
the etiology and indicated control of 
many insect-borne diseases have been 
known for a long time, their success- 
ful control through the natural evo- 
lution of the required techniques, 
equipment, and materials has been a 
slow process. As with many other 
developments essential to human wel- 
fare, stimulation born of destruction 
was necessary to forge earlier the 
link between knowledge and its ap- 
plication. 


DDT is more than just another in- 
secticide; it is a tool which properly 
utilized makes possible new and sig- 
nificant accomplishments. Remark- 
able is the fact that it may be used 
with re’ative safety in a variety of 
forms, against a wide range of in- 
sects, with long lasting residual ef- 
fect. This potent chemical, coupled 
with good sanitary practices, is ca- 
pable of creating levels of freedom 
from insects much higher than those 
previously known. It presents a chal- 
lenge and a responsibility therefore 
to health agencies. 

What, then, is the role of health 
departments in programs involving 
the use of DDT? As a prerequisite 
they must be informed regarding the 
appropriate public health uses of the 
material, and their personnel trained 
in its application. With this founda- 
tion they must plan, develop, and ac- 
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cept the responsibility for assuring 
the conduct of specific public health 
programs for which DDT is _ indi- 
cated. Through the proper discharge 
of these functions a great contribu- 
tion to public health can be made. 
The public is looking to health de- 
partments for leadership and guid- 
ance in the control of insects of sani- 
tary importance; lacking this they 
will either do nothing or proceed 
through uncoordinated individual ac- 
tion to solve health problems requir- 
ing coordinated community action. 


The insects of public health impor- 
tance in continental United States 
against which DDT is_ presently 
known to be effective may be di- 
vided into (1) those known to be 
significanty incriminated in trans- 
mission of disease, and (2) those not 
definitely incriminated but consid- 
ered detrimental to human comfort 
and enjoyment, or suspected of being 
related to disease transmission. Cer- 
tain species of mosquitoes, fleas, 
ticks, and lice are among the first 
group; species of the same insects 
and others such as roaches, bedbugs, 
moths, silverfish, and beetles are 
among the latter. Most of this lat- 
ter group are considered of indirect 
if not direct public health importance. 
Flies will be considered separately. 
In the case of either group of insects, 
DDT has its appropriate niche and 
should not be considered as a substi- 
tute for all other means of control. 
Rather it should be considered as an- 
other effective tool to be employed 
with appropriate emphasis in con- 
junction with those already developed 
or yet to be developed. It definitely 
should not be substituted for good 
sanitation and cleanliness. 

The principal public health pro- 
gram presently directed against mos- 


quitoes is that for malaria control. 
In urban areas the tried and proved 
drainage and larvicidal techniques 
continue to receive major emphasis. 
In rural areas, however, where these 
approaches are economically not feas- 
ible, DDT residual sprays are of 
greatest promise. During the past 
season approximately 400,000 rural 
homes in southern areas of highest 
endemicity received such treatment. 
Sprays in emulsion form were ap- 
plied to the interior surfaces of the 
houses and privies in sufficient quan- 
tity to remain lethal for approxi- 
mately three months to mosquitoes 
resting for 30 to 60 minutes on the 
treated surfaces. 


Final results of this program, in 
terms of actual reduction in incidence 
of the disease, are not yet available 
and may not be until the end of an- 
other season. Complete epidemio- 
logical investigations designed to 
measure reduction in malaria inci- 
dence have been in progress in se- 
lected control areas since early 1945. 
Field entimological observations,' sup- 
plemented by laboratory determina- 
tion of scurce of blood meal and in- 
fectivity rates in female anopheline 
mosquitoes, are nevertheless highly 
encouraging. In less than 3 per cent 
of the treated homes inspected were 
vectors found on afternoon inspec- 
tion, and then in only small numbers. 
Of the vectors collected on treated 
premises only one-tenth as many as 
col’ected on untreated premises had 
taken human blood meals. These 
data conservatively reflect the sig- 
nificance of DDT residual sprays in 
reducing the mathematical chances 
for transmission of malaria. The ap- 
plication of residual sprays to con- 
trol other mosquito-borne diseases 
depends primarily on the habits of 
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NEXT SEASON IS 


HIS is the time when you are map- 

ping out vour 1947 insecticide pro- 
gram ...thinking about new or better 
fungicides . . . about a remedy for that 
grinding or mixing “‘headache’’. Irre- 
spective of whether you make concen- 
trates, dilute dusts or fungicides, the 
plans you lay...the tests you run... the 
materials you buy, will determine the 
degree of success your products achieve 
next year. Yes, next season is now, and 
now is the time to figure Attaclay in 
your plans. 


In one short year Attaclay has won 
enthusiastic acceptance as a carrier and 
diluent in the insecticide trade. Manu- 
facturers, blenders and users like its 
characteristics. Here are some of its 
outstanding features: 


ATTAPULGUS 





UNIFORMITY—Attaclay’s particle size, low mois- 
ture content and chemical analysis run con- 
sistent in every batch. This permits depend- 
able formulation. 


ADSORPTIVITY—Attaclay’s porous particles will 
adsorb as much as 30%, by weight, of oil con- 
taining various insecticides, yet flow freely. 
50% Attaclay-DDT concentrates are produced 
cake-free, with problems in the grinding step 
always minimized. 


COMPATIBILITY—Attaclay’s chemical inertness 
toward certain important organic toxicants is 
shown by.its neglible lessening of their known 
effectiveness. 


BULK DENSITY—Attaclay’s low bulk density, 
go lbs. per cu. ft., means first-cost economy 
...Suggests added savings through greater 
crop coverage per pound of diluent, less 
dusting labor and equipment wear. 


If you are not as yet a user of Attaclay, test it 
right away. You'll probably find it a star “‘player’’ 
on your team. Write us—we'll be glad to give you 
helpful information and a generous sample. 


CLAY COMPANY 


Dept. R, 260 South Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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the particular mosquito with respect 
to the habits of man. Of growing 
concern as mosquito-borne diseases 
are the continental forms of encepha- 
litis and the exotic and highly fatal 
forms such as Japanese B encephali- 
tis. In this connection, species of 
mosquitoes hitherto considered only 
of nuisance importance have become 
of definite public health significance. 


As a mosquito larvacide DDT has 
several advantages. It may be ap- 
plied in liquid (solution, emulsion, or 
suspension), dust, or aerosol form; 
it is effective against all stages of 
larvae (except possibly in the dust 
form); applied either from the air 
or ground, it is more economical than 
Paris green or fuel oils. As generally 
applied to natural bodies of water, 
DDT mosquito larvicides do not ap- 
pear to exert any significant residual 
effect. This is probably due to inacti- 
vation of the material by bottom 
muds.? Against mosquitoes which 
breed in domestic habitats, such as 
artificial containers, the residual 
properties of ‘Jarvicides are ex- 
erted significantly and may be very 
advantageous in the control of dengue 
fever, yellow fever, and filariasis. As 
an aerosol (finely dispersed form) it 
may be applied also from the air or 
ground to combat adult mosquitoes 
present in a community either by 
reason of local production or migra- 
tion. The greatest potential danger 
now apparent attending the wide- 
spread application of DDT in nature 
is its detrimental effect on useful 
plant and animal life. Investigations 
to determine the dosages and tech- 
niques which may be employed safe- 
ly are now being prosecuted by sev- 
eral agencies. On the basis of infor- 
mation available at present it is be- 
lieved that DDT larvicides properly 
applied may be used with reasonable 
safety in most cases. making possible 
more effective control of all mos- 
quitoes within economic reach of 
more communities.‘ 


According to morbidity reports, 
murine typhus fever in the United 
States is increasing faster than any 
other endemic insect-borne disease. 
In an effort to check and turn down- 
ward the upward trend in incidence 
of this disease, rat proofing and erad- 
ication measures in typhus, in im- 
portant areas of ten southern states, 
are now being supplemented by 
DDT dusting. In rural areas the dust- 
ing is employed singly or in combi- 
nation with rat control measures, 
principally poisoning. The attack 
with DDT, generally inaugurated 
within the past few months, is 
against the rat flea principally, al- 
though significant kills of rat mites 
and lice are obtained coincidentally. 
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Results of this effort in terms of re- 
duction in incidence of murine typhus 
may require one or more years for 
epidemiological evaluation through 
studies already under way. The ef- 
fectiveness of 10 per cent dusts ap- 
plied to rat runs and burrows has 
been strikingly demonstrated. With 
proper application of moderate 
amounts of dust, reduction in num- 
ber of fleas per rat generally ex- 
ceeds 90 per cent, and the resulting 
flea index is generally less than one 
per rat.‘ A single treatment exerts 
satisfactory residual effect for three 
to four months. While the public 
health importance of fleas on house- 
hold pets such as cats and dogs re- 
mains to be determined, it is known 
that light applications of 10 per cent 
DDT dusts to these animals or their 
habitats are highly effective. Since 
cats may become sick from DDT 
licked from their bodies, treatment 
of their habitats is suggested. The 
efficacy of DDT in controlling louse- 
borne or epidemic typhus by applica- 
tion of 10 per cent dusts to men 
and-or their clothing is convincingly 
exemplified by the experience .. . 
of the Army in control of typhus 
fever in Naples during the war. 


Most of the ticks considered to be 
of public health importance are sus- 
ceptible to DDT. On domestic ani- 
mals control by means of dusts is 
practical. Successful suppression in 
nature over large areas may be pos- 
sible with dusts, mists, or aerosols, 
but remains to be demonstrated. As 
additional insects are incriminated in 
disease transmission, the specific ap- 
plicability of DDT may be explored 
as necessary. In most cases where the 
insect is susceptible to DDT, sup- 
pression techniques can be developed. 


In the field of household insect 
pests not importantly related to 
disease, much has been accomplished 
toward greater freedom from this 
form of vermin. Properly applied to 
the habitats of roaches, bedbugs, 
ants, silverfish, moths, and some 
forms of beetles, sprays or 10 per 
cent dusts are effective and are less 
poisonous to man and household pests 
than ingredients common to many in- 
sect powders.’ Since DDT residual 
sprays or dusts are generally slow in 
killing action, it may be desirable to 
use for greater initial kill a quick 
knockdown spray such as one con- 
taining pyrethrum. Bedbugs are 
readily controlled by application of 
DDT sprays to mattresses, beds, up- 
holstered furniture, and adjacent hid- 
ing places. All common forms: of 
human lice are successfully controlled 
by application of 10 per cent dusts to 
the affected portions of the body 
and-or wearing apparel. In the con- 


trol of both bedbugs and lice in pub- 
lic schools, treatment of pupils may 
be supplemented by measures in the 
home to achieve completely satisfac- 
tory results. 


The ubiquitous house fly has long 
been in a controversial position in 
public health. Reports of its incrim- 
ination in the occurrence of enteric 
and other infections are not well sup- 
ported by good epidemiological evi- 
dence establishing it as a significant 
agent in transmission. The circum- 
stantial evidence in many cases is 
strong, and sound investigations to 
determine the importance of house 
and other flies in the transmission, 
especially of enteric infections and 
poliomyelitis, should be conducted. 
Full scale studies to determine the 
effect of fly control using DDT on 
diarrheal disease incidence are al- 
ready under way. Fortunately the 
house fly is highly susceptible to 
DDT treatment. Once its breeding 
places are established by careful 
entomological survey, good sanitation 
and DDT can effect reductions in 
housefly populations approaching 
eradication. It is now possible for 
homes as well as restaurants, dairies, 
hospitals, markets, and other public 
places of health importance to be 
substantially free of house flies. 


Essentially a new level of sanitary 
environment is now available. No 
longer need any organized community 
tolerate insect populations inimical 
to public health and comfort. The 
techniques, equipment, and materials 
have been sufficiently perfected to 
permit highly satisfactory control of 
the commonly encountered insect 
pests on a community-wide basis. 
Further, the cost is well within the 
economic resources of most com- 
munities. 

While it is probably true that in- 
dividuals can control the vermin on 
their own premises if they desire, it 
is doubtful that successful commu- 
nity programs can be_ prosecuted 
without greater concert of action 
than is generally possible through 
this approach. It remains therefore 
for appropriately constituted local 
agencies to provide vigorous leader- 
ship in planning, promoting, and mar- 
shalling the forces necessary to con- 
duct successfully community-wide 
programs. Much support can be ral- 
lied now while public interest is in- 
tense, to inaugurate with DDT pub- 
lic health activities of lasting value. 
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Entomological Evaluation of Residual 
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Service, Atlanta, Ga. Presented before Na- 
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Published in the interest of Pest Control Operators and the use of 
AERO BRAND HCN DISCOIDS AND CYANOGAS 











Although it is well known that AERO* BRAND 
CN DISCOIDS, containing hydrocyanic acid as 
he active ingredient, have remarkable power 
f penetration and diffusion, experiments prove 
hat even greater fumigation efficiency can be 
btained through the use of electric fans. The 
urpose of electric fans is to agitate the hydro- 
yanic acid gas mechanically or to stir up the 
atmosphere during fumigation. 


In one experiment a few ordinary office fans, 
adjusted to operate at slow speed, were placed 
in the upper part of a room under fumigation. 
It was proved that better results were obtained 
in one hour with the fans in operation than in 
jone and one-half hours without the fans, all 
ther conditions being equal; or, the time being 
he same, an 8-ounce dosage of HCN with the 


ans did as well as a 10-ounce dosage without 
them. 


When fumigating domestic dwellings having 
unusually high ceilings, electric fans are indis- 
nsable if effective results are to be obtained. 
he gas, being slightly lighter than air, has a 
a to rise to the upper part of the room, 
esulting in unequal diffusion of the gas. There- 
fore, by proper placing of electric fans in rooms 
Mhaving such high ceilings, circulation of the gas 
is created so that the entire space is exposed 
to the hydrocyanic acid gas fumes. 


The use of electric fans in hard-to-ventilate 
places has also saved valuable time for many 
Pest Control Operators. In buildings where the 
hatural ventilation is poor and there are few 
bpenings, or in sub-basements or similar places, 
ventilation can be greatly expedited by placing 





For more information on fumigation with 





EXPERIMENTS PROVE 
ELECTRIC FANS INCREASE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF HCN FUMIGATION 


electric fans as far inside the building as pos- 
sible from an opening or exit and directing 
their blast towards the opening. Thus, by re- 
sorting to mechanical means to promote and 
insure thorough aeration, Pest Control Operators 
can turn a building back to the tenants for occu- 
pancy in considerably less time than would 
otherwise be required. 





STORED COMMODITY INSECTS 


Granary Weevil 





Adult Granary Weevil—Courtesy U.S.D.A. 
The granary weevil is a true weevil or “snout” 
beetle. The adults, as well as the larvae, feed on 
wheat, corn, oats, barley or rye. Macaroni and 
other hard products, such as pearled barley, are 
also infested by this beetle.They will not, how- 
ever, survive and reproduce in milled products. 
The adult weevils may feed upon such material 
for a short time, but the larvae require hard 
masses of food at least as large as a wheat 
kernel for the completion of their development. 


The adult granary weevil is a shiny, reddish 
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| brown beetle about one-sixth of an inch in 


length, and with a long “snout” or proboscis. 
The females make small holes in the wheat 
kernel in which the eggs are laid. The larvae 
hatch and spend their lives within the kernels 
as legless grubs, eating out the interior of the 
kernel, which is a mere shell by the time the 
larvae reach maturity. The adults may live a 
month or two without food depending upon the 
temperature, and for 7 or 8 months under 


normal food conditions. 


Experiments have shown that no stages of 
the granary weevil survive the process of mill- 
ing semolina for macaroni made from it contains 
no living insect or eggs as it comes from the 
press. Infestation of macaroni by weevils is 
due to introduction of the insects after the 


product has left the presses. 


The best method of controlling this pest 
which infests plants manufacturing, handling 
and storing grains, is regular periodic fumiga- 
tion with AERO BRAND HCN Discoips. This 
type of fumigation has proved to be the most 
satisfactory method of keeping this ever-present 


insect under control. 





FUMIGATION MANUAL 
AVAILABLE 


Every Pest Control Operator should have on 
hand a copy of the Discoid Fumigation Manual 
pertaining to the use of AERO BRAND HCN 
Discorps. It is a handy reference book contain- 
ing many helpful and valuable suggestions. 
Many Pest Control Operators write that every 
time they read the Manual, they come across 
some information which previously escaped 
their attention. Write us today for your copy 
of the current edition of the Discoid Fumigation 
Manual. 


AERO BRAND HCN DISCOIDS and CY ANOGAS** Calcium Cyanide, write for free manuals. 
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Present Position of DDT in the Control 
ae * 
of Insects of Medieal Importance 
By FRED C. BISHOPP, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


* Special Review Article, 


prepared at the request 
of the Editorial Board. 


ANY of the early predictions 
regarding the wonder insect 
killer, DDT, have come true. As an 
agent for curing all ills involving in- 
sects, DDT has failed. But from the 
beginning, few, if any, in the insecti- 
cide “know” expected that much. 
Those who have been concerned with 
the development of this type of 
weapon for combating our horde of 
insect foes have long since learned 
that insecticides are decidedly spe- 
cific—what will bring the agony of 
death to one insect in‘a few minutes 
is laughed off by another. The rea- 
sons for this are little understood and 
await a more exhaustive study of 
insect structure, physiology, and tox- 
icology. It is hoped that the great 
surge of widespread interest aroused 
by war needs successfully met by 
entomological research and applica- 
tion may provide the incentive, as 
well as the necessary financial back- 
ing, to learn more of these secrets. 
Such knowledge may accelerate the 
development of other and perhaps 
more effective weapons with which 
to fight insects and_ insect-borne 
diseases. 
Toxicity to Man and Higher Animals 
We must see both sides of the pic- 
ture, and we will first discuss the 
limitations of this insecticide. Per- 
haps foremost in our minds is the 
question of its toxicity to man and 
other higher animals. 


Through the vigorous and well 
planned research directed by the late 
Herbert Calvery of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Paul A. Neal of 
the National Institute of Health, and 
Robert Kehoe of the Kettering In- 
stitute, a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the toxicology and pharma- 
cology of DDT and various associated 
materials has been made available. 
To this the investigations of G. R. 
Cameron and other British workers 
would have added materially. From 
the work of these pharmacologists 1° 
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the following very general conclu- 
sions can be drawn: 


1. DDT is toxic to all higher animals, but 
its acute toxicity is much less than that of 
some of the arsenicals and nicotine which 
are used commonly as insecticides. 

2. The median lethal dose varies widely 
with species and with individuals, ranging 
(in milligrams per kilogram of body 
weight) from 150 to 250 for mice, 150 to 
250 for rats, 300 to 500 for guinea pigs, 
300 to 500 for rabbits, 100 to 300 for cats, 
150 to 300 for dogs, over 1,300 for chickens, 
over 200 for monkeys, over 300 for cows, 
over 300 for horses, about 1,000 for goats, 
and about 1,000 for sheep. For comparison, 
a few figures follow on the median lethal 
dose of other insecticides for rabbits: Ar- 
senie trioxide 15 to 30, sodium arsenate 
about 50, lead arsenate (basic) 180, lead 
arsenate (acid) 100, sodium fluoride 200, 
and sodium fluosilicate 120. 

3. Quantities much below the lethal dose 
if given daily may cause death before the 
amount of a single acute lethal dose is 
reached. 

4. DDT in powder form applied to the 
skin is not toxic. 

5. DDT in oil solutions when absorbed 
through the skin causes toxic effects. 

6. DDT is not promptly and completelv 
eliminated when ingested or absorbed. and 
when given in considerable doses is stored 
in the tissues, especially in the fat. *° Far 
more than a lethal dose may thus be stored 
with no apparent ill effect on the animal. 

7. Following ingestion in appreciable 
quantities. DDT is excreted in the milk, 
presumably associated with the fat glob- 
ules. 1° 1 

8. DDT is a nerve poison, as indicated by 
the early appearance of muscular tremors 
and other symptoms. 

9. DDT shows little or no sensitizing ac- 
tion. Even though marked muscular tremors 
appear, complete recovery occurs promptly 
when dosing ceases. 

10. When used as recommended for the 
control of human parasites and household 
insects, DDT insecticides are not harmful 
to human health. This includes DDT in 
aerosols and the several other forms in 
which it is reeommended. 


DDT must not be allowed to get 
into foods or to be ingested acci- 
dentally. Prolonged exposure of the 
skin to 2.5 or 5 per cent oil solutions 
should be avoided and solutions con- 
taining 25 per cent or more of DDT 
should be removed with soap and 
water immediately. 

There is no known antidote fo 
DDT poisoning. In the event of in- 
gestion by man, the Industrial Hy 
giene Research Laboratory, National 
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Institute of Health, advises that a 
physician be called at once. Medical 
attention usually consists of stomach 
lavage, followed by a saline cathartic. 
If tremors or other nervous symp- 
toms develop the Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratory advises symptomatic 
treatment consisting of the adminis- 
tration of phenabarbitol which allays 
the reactions. 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of DDT is its persistence. In 
fact, this is perhaps the major ele- 
ment in making it superior to many 
other insecticides. Their persistence, 
however, makes it necessary to use 
care when applying it on crops or 
products intended for food or feed. 
Although no tolerance for DDT 
residues on fruits and vegetables has 
been set officially, the Food and Drug 
Administration has indicated a ten- 
tative figure of 7 p.p.m., the same as 
for lead and fluorine. The Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
does not recommend DDT for use on 
cabbage or similar vegetables after 
the heads or other edible parts are 
formed. Likewise, that bureau does 
not recommend its use on alfalfa, 
corn, or other crops to be fed to 
stock, especially dairy animals, until 
more is learned of the fate of small 
amounts ingested, especially with 
fatty materials. 


The effectiveness of DDT against 
a number of agricultural pests, such 
as cabbage caterpillars, codling moth 
of apples, the tomato fruitworm, 
sucking insects on alfalfa and other 
forage crops, the European corn 
borer, the vetch bruchid, and the pea 
weevil, is so outstanding that the 
toxicity of DDT residues must be 
determined as soon as possible. 


Toxicity of DDT to Plants 
DDT has been found to be very 
effective in killing Japanese beetle 
larvae in the soil when applied at the 
rate of 25 lbs. per acre. But even 
this amount applied to some types of 
soils adversely affects the growth of 
a few plants, such as bush beans, 
soybeans, and rye, while other species 
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IF YOU USE 
OUR POTENT AND HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SOLUTION 
WEA ODT 


All types of dusts and powders available; 


3%-5%-10% DDT DUSTS - 25% and 50% WETTABLE POWDERS 


FREE! 


Send for comprehensive 
Data Manual on Insect Con- 
trol, listing rates of applica- 
tion and dilutions suggested. 
Specific, ™ Also list of TAT products and 


market. Conta 





prevailing price schedules. 
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of plants are unaffected by much 
heavier applications. Plant injury is 
more apparent on soils lacking in 
humus. 


In general, plants show no injury 
when DDT is applied to them. Squash, 
cucumbers, and other cucurbits, how- 
ever, are injured by DDT used either 
as a dust or spray. This is especially 
true of young plants. 

Effect of DDT on Beneficial Forms 
of Life 

Another difficulty encountered with 
DDT is its destructive effect, when 
used in excessive quantities, on birds, 
fish, frogs, crayfish, crabs, and other 
beneficial forms of life. Cooperative 
studies carried out by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service '* and the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
and by other agencies, have shown 
that oil solutions of DDT applied by 
airplane at the rate of 5 lbs. of DDT 
per acre to forest areas while birds 
are nesting may destroy a large per- 
centage of them. This is probably 
“caused by the birds feeding freely on 
the insects dying with DDT tremors. 
When applied at the rate of 2 lbs. 
per acre or less, apparently birds are 
not affected. Fish are rather suscep- 
tible to this insecticide, and some are 
killed by dosages of 1 or 2 lbs. of 
DDT per acre and a few by as little 
as 14 lb. Anopheline larvae, however, 
can be killed by 1/10 lb. or less per 
acre. In fact, in laboratory tests, as 
little as 1 part per hundred million 
parts of water killed them. DDT 
emu!sions are more destructive of 
fish than are oil solutions. 


Considerable anxiety has been ex- 
pressed regarding the effect of DDT 
on beneficial insects, including the 
honeybee. Many of our insect friends, 
such as the lacewings, wasp and fly 
parasites of pest insects, and some 
ladybeetles, are even more suscepti- 
ble to DDT than are some of our in- 
sect fces. We must remember, how- 
ever, that beneficial insects are de- 
stroyed when other insecticides are 
used but probably not to the same 
degree. Fortunately the honeybee is 
not extremely susceptible to DDT and 
our present feeling is that it may be 
less detrimental to bees than lead 
arsenate. 

If the formulations and time and 
method of application are carefully 
chosen, minimum dosages and num- 
ber of applications are used, and the 
material is employed only when 
needed to combat a pest for which 
it is known to be an effective remedy, 
it is confidentially believed that no 
serious consequences will result from 
the use of DDT. Probably the great- 
est hazard is from its use over large 
areas without guidance. 
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On the other side of the ledger, we 
find much in favor of DDT, and this 
is especially true in the field of medi- 
cal entomology. Against such pes- 
tiferous and disease-carrying insects 
as mosquitoes, flies, fleas, bedbugs, 
and sand flies it is remarkably effec- 
tive. Cockroaches and ticks and a 
number of other household pests also 
yield reasonably well to DDT if prop- 
erly applied. 

Interest in the use of DDT in com- 
bating insects is indicated by the 
numerous publications on that sub- 
ject. A series of bibliographies com- 
piled by Roark ** contained references 
to a total of 973 publications, all but 
8 of which were issued from January 
1, 1943, to June 30, 1945. Since much 
of the research information relating 
to military uses of DDT was with- 
held for security reasons, the num- 
ber of articles on this subject issued 
during the last half of 1945 and 
throughout 1946 will doubtless show 
a considerable increase. 


Status of Supply 

DDT is now being produced in com- 
mercial quantities by about 13 com- 
panies in the United States, and a 
number of laboratories are making 
small lots mainly for experimental 
purposes. It is being manufactured 
on a relatively small scale in a num- 
ber of other countries, notably in 
Switzerland, England, and Portugal. 
A large number of companies are en- 
gaged in processing, formulating, 
packaging, and distributing DDT in- 
secticides. The production of techni- 
cal DDT in the United States during 
the later months of the war reached 
3,000,000 lbs. monthly, practically all 
of which was purchased by the armed 
forces. The production capacity ap- 
parently exceeds present demands. so 
that no shortage of this material is 
anticipated during 1946. On January 
28, 1946, it was removed from ex- 
port license control. 


The production of DDT was sup- 
ported and encouraged by the War 
Production Board during the war. 
The supplies were allocated under 
conservation or allocation Order M- 
340, effective January 1, 1944, and 
under Order M-300, Section 25, on 
July 5, 1944. In June, 1945, supplies 
in excess of military needs were 
made available for experimental pur- 
poses. On July 26, 1945, the WPB 
issued a statement that in August, 
1945, limited quantities of DDT 
would be made available for civilian 
and agricultural uses, and on August 
31. 1945, the WPB revoked the allo- 
cation order. During the period that 
this order was in effect approximate- 
ly 500,000 Ibs. of technical DDT were 
used for experimental purposes in 
military, civilian, and agricultural 


fields, mainly by governmental agen- 
cies. 

DDT was first made available on 
supply lists of the Army in May, 
1943 (QMC stock No. 51-I-173), and 
on those of the Navy in January, 
1944. The Army Schedule of Sup- 
plies toward the close of the war car- 
ried nine DDT items. 


Form in Which DDT Is Used 

DDT is employed against insects 
mainly in four forms—powders or 
dusts, solutions, emulsions, and sus- 
pensions. The chemical DDT is not 
in suitable form for use as an insec- 
ticide. It is a whitish, slightly gum- 
my, rather coarse crystalline material 
with a setting point about 88° C. It 
is practically insoluble in water, but 
is readily dissolved in many organic 
solvents such as acetone, xylene, and 
petroleum oils." 


Most of the DDT employed in pre- 
paring insecticides is the so-called 
technical grade. This consists of 
about 70 per cent of the para-para’- 
isomer (1-trichloro-2, 2-bis (p-chloro- 
phenyl) ethane), 25 per cent of the 
ortho-para isomer, and the remainder 
impurities. The para-para’isomer is 
much more active insecticidally than 
the ortho isomer. A_ semirefined 
DDT (melting point 103° C.) pro- 
duced mainly by one process is known 
as the aerosol grade, and is used 
mainly in the aerosol bombs. 


Immediately following the release 
of DDT for civilian use, most of the 
material offered for sale to the pub- 
lic was a kerosene solution contain- 
ing from 0.1 to 5 per cent of DDT. 
Soon other preparations — dusts, 
emulsions, and water-dispersible (or 
wettable) powders — became availa- 
ble. Probably the last will be the 
most popular because it can be used 
on plants, on livestock, and as a re- 
sidual spray against flies and mos- 
quitces in barns, outbuildings, gar- 
dens, and on porches. This season it 
is anticipated that many commercial 
materials containing DDT will be 
available to the public. No doubt some 
variation in effectiveness of different 
formulas will be observed even 
against the same species. These vari- 
ations will be due, in part at least, 
to the kind and amount of diluent or 
conditioner used, the fineness of the 
DDT and conditioner, the kind and 
amount of solvent and other acces- 
sory materials incorporated, and, in 
the case of aerosols, the kind and 
amount of propellant employed. How- 
ever, only one propel ant, Freon-12 
(dichlorodifluoromethane), is used 
under the Department of Agriculture 
license. The efficiency of DDT will 
also be influenced by the kind of ap- 
plicator used, the amount applied, the 
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ANTU (alpha-naphthyl thiourea), 
commercially pioneered by Du Pont 
—is a specific control for the Brown 
or Norway rat. Du Pont ANTU 
was the basis for the scientific in- 
vestigation which led to the dis- 
covery of its value as a rat killer. 

Of special interest to Pest Con- 
trol Operators are 2 advantages of 
ANTU: it’s slow-acting—its effects 
begin shortly after exposure, but 
death follows after 10 to 48 hours; 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department | 
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HOW TO USE ANTU: 


ANTU is an unusually versatile rat poison; it 
can be used effectively in all the followimg 
convenient ways... 


AS A TRACKING POISON — Du Pont 

] e ANTU may be mixed with flour or inert 
talc, dusted into rat runways or pumped 
into burrows. Rats pick up the ANTU 
on their feet, lick it off, die. 


AS A BAIT POISON—mikx | to 3 parts 
e of Du Pont ANTU with 100 parts’ of 


and it is so toxic that a lethal dose 


is usually less than 10 milligrams per ground bait. Or dust ANTU lightly on 
kilogram of body weight. Because of and around freshly cut fruit, vege- 
the toxic nature of ANTU, itshould tables, etc. 

be used with precautions prescribed 

on the label. AS A WATER POISON—dust ANTU 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — You can 3, lightly to form a film on the surface of 


get Du Pont ANTU ready for com- water. 
pounding or for bait preparation 


in any of several convenient ways. To be sure you get Du Pont 


Order from Du Pont now or send quality, buy ANTU from DuPont. 
the coupon for full details. ag Mail the coupon today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Mr. “ campaign ——— 
ee — sisnqusinibicidimenitiaiiaii 
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temperature, exposure of treated sur- 
faces to sunlight, wind, rain, dust and 
oil vapors, and other factors. 


Labeling, Coloring, and Packaging 

Efforts to have insecticides con- 
taining DDT properly labeled are 
being put forth by the Insecticide 
Division of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the 
Insecticide Act, and state agencies. 
Many difficulties have been encoun- 
tered, but are being overcome 
through the cooperation of industry 
and government. Under the Insecti- 
cide Act kerosene solutions contain- 
ing any amount of DDT can be lab- 
eled as containing 100 per cent of 
active ingredients. If, however, a 
claim is made that the insecticide 
contains DDT, the Insecticide Divi- 
sion holds that the content must be 
sufficient to give effective results 
against the particular insect for 
which claim is made or the percent- 
age of DDT must be stated. In order 
to use insecticides containing DDT 
most effectively, it is desirable that 
the actual DDT content be stated on 
the label in all cases. A release of the 
Insecticide Division dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, discusses this matter. 
The question of safety in labeling and 
handling DDT is dealt with in a re- 
lease of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of November 5, 1945. The po- 
sition is taken that the degree of 
toxicity of DDT does not place it 
with the caustic poisons and hence 
labeling it “poison” with skull and 
crossbones is not necessary. The ad- 
dition of coloring as a_ protection 
against accidental use of DDT in 
foods is advised by the Food and 
Drug Administration and other agen- 
cies, and such coloring is required in 
certain states. 

DDT is so stable that it is unlikely 
to break down seriously in storage. 
However, technical DDT may become 
lumpy and therefore unsuitable for 
certain uses. Packaging in iron con- 
tainers is conducive to some decom- 
position, as iron compounds act as 
catalysts, especially at high tempera- 
tures. One product of the decompo- 
sition is hydrochloric acid. 

Methods of Analysis 

Considerable attention has been di- 
rected to the development of meth- 
ods suitable for the analyses of DDT 
and the determination of DDT resi- 
dues. Because of the possible direct 
or indirect health hazards from the 
occurrence of residues on fruits, veg- 
etables, and other crops or food prod- 
ucts treated with DDT for insect con- 
trol, the development of rapid and ac- 
curate analytical methods is obvi- 
ously important. 
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Three methods are now commonly 
employed—total-chlorine determina- 
tion, hydrolyzable-chlorine determi- 
nation, and the Schechter-Haller col- 
orimetric method. These methods 
have in common the concentration of 
the nonvolatile organic chlorine com- 
pounds, decomposition of those com- 
pounds to water-soluble inorganic 
chlorides, and estimation of the 
chlorides by titration. The _ total- 
chlorine determination method is 
fairly rapid, simple, and sensitive, but 
it is not specific. Any halogen-con- 
taining or sulfur-containing com- 
pound present in the sample under 
analysis will, in most cases, interfere 
and lead to errors in reporting. The 
presence of chlorine in any form 
gives higher apparent DDT values. 
Therefore blanks, i.e., samples in 
which DDT is not involved, should be 
analyzied for comparison. 


The hydrolyzable-chlorine method 
was independently developed and de- 
scribed by Gunther,’* and near, et al.’ 
Only one of the chlorine atoms in the 
DDT molecule is measured by this 
method; hence it is less sensitive 
than the total-chlorine method and 
requires larger samples. It has the ad- 
vantage, however, of being much 
more specific than that method. 


The Schechter and Haller colori- 
metric method '* is the most specific 
and exact quantitative test yet de- 
veloped. As little as 1 part of DDT in 
100 million parts of water has been 
determined. Unfortunately the meth- 
od is rather intricate, time-consum- 
ing, and exacting, and requires suita- 
ble spectro-photometric equipment. 


Distribution Methods and Equipment 

Dusts—DDT dusts at 5 to 10 per 
cent strength in suitable carriers can 
be applied with reasonable satisfac- 
tion with shaker cans, bellows dust- 
ers, rotary hand dusters, various 
types of power dusters, and by air- 
plane. No special developments in 
dusting devices for applying DDT 
have been reported. Dust hoppers 
and distributing equipment employed 
in applying calcium arsenate and 
other insecticides can be used satis- 
factorily for DDT, although DDT 
dusts are not so effective for most 
insect-control operations as _ are 
sprays. 


Sprays—Marked progress has been 
made in the development of devices 
for distributing liquid insecticides. 
This was stimulated by the availa- 
bility of a highly effective insecticide 
—DDT—and failure of existing hand 
and knapsack type sprayers satisfac- 
torily to meet the needs of war. 


Research workers at the Orlando, 
Fla., laboratory of the Bureau of 


Entomology and Plant Quarantine de- 
veloped a small hand or _ pocket 
sprayer’ designed for dispersing 
small quantities of finely atomized 
DDT solutions. This device, some- 
what similar to an old-fashioned bi- 
cycle pump contains the concentrated 
DDT spray '* in the inner tube, or 
plunger. The sprayers can be con- 
structed in various sizes. One about 
4 inches in length can be carried in 
the pocket or in an emergency kit. 
The formula suggested for use in 
these small atomizers consists of: 
DDT (technical) 20 per cent, APS- 
202 (an aromatic petroleum solvent) 
40 per cent, pyrethrum 15 per cent, 
and kerosene 25 per cent. 


Some improvements and adapta- 
tions of knapsack type sprayers to 
DDT insecticides have been made. 
These include more rugged construc- 
tion, valves, washers, and hose of oil- 
resistant materials, and nozzles with 
rather small openings. 

Power sprayers of conventional 
types have been adapted to use with 
DDT insecticides mainly by cutting 
down nozzle apertuers. A number of 
new developments in power spray 
equipment are under test with DDT 
materials. These include high-ve- 
locity blowers, into which the DDT 
emulsion or solution is introduced, 
usually under moderate pressure. 
Dust mixtures can also be dispersed 
in the same way, or combinations of 
sprays and dusts may be used to- 
gether. Some of these blower de- 
vices are mounted on trucks and some 
on tractors. Wind velocities at the 
nozzle range from 100 to 150 miles 
per hour or more. Preliminary ex- 
periments indicate that this method 
of dispersal has distinct possibilities, 
for use in controlling pests of crops 
or man at a great saving of time and 
materials. For example, a tree can 
be well covered with 1 pint of insec- 
ticide where formerly 15 to 20 gal- 
lons were required. 

One of the main ways of using 
DDT in the control of insects of medi- 
cal importance is as a residual spray. 
For this purpose a rather heavy ap- 
plication of the spray is made to 
surfaces upon which insects crawl or 
rest. The solvent or carrier evapo- 
rates, leaving the surfaces covered 
with minute crystals of DDT. Insects 
that crawl over these surfaces or 
otherwise come in contact with them 
during the next 3 to 12 months are 
killed. The duration of effectiveness 
depends upon the type of surface, the 
insect concerned, the degree of ex- 
posure to the elements, the amount 
of spray applied, and to some extent 
the spray formula used. The usual 
quantity of DDT per sq. ft. of sur- 
face is 100 mg. This is provided if 1 
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And it came up smiling, after use under every con- 
ceivable condition . . . extremes of heat, dampness, 
cold ... handling by inexperienced men .. . travel- 
ing thousands of miles under Army transport 
conditions .. . to all corners of the earth! 

When the recent, bitter world-wide conflict 
broke out, the Army realized their urgent need for 
a sprayer that really could take long, hard wear 
under adverse conditions, since it would be impos- 
sible to delay operations while sprayers were in 
repair or awaiting replacement. 

They had to have a sprayer that wouldn’t lay 
down on the job! 

In conjunction with the U. S. Army Engineer 
Corps we developed, after tedious, careful re- 
search, a sprayer that would meet their require- 
ments. ... Made of all corrosion and deterioration 
resistant materials, machined as carefully and 
sturdily as fine quality machinery, the Lofstrand 
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Stainless Steel Sprayer will function smoothly for 
years. It will save money . . . pay for itself over 
and over again . . . in savings on repairs, replace- 
ments, time and insecticides. 

It will spray evenly and economically because 
of accurate nozzles, consistent pressure and leak- 
proof construction. The Lofstrand only has to be 
pumped to 50 Ibs. pressure twice to empty the tank 
of its contents (2 gallon liquid capacity). Other 
features are: a pressure gauge and double strainers 
to prevent nozzle clogging. 

The Lofstrand is the most highly developed 
hand-pumped sprayer . . . made to get the utmost 
value out of present day insecticides, and to save 
time and effort. Only $29.50, guaranteed (retail 
price); immediate delivery. Write for literature 
and name of dealer nearest you. 

Sprayer comes equipped with Flat Spray Noz- 
zle; Mist, Cone and Solid Stream Nozzles available 
at $1.00 each. 


“Of course if costs more .. . but it’s worth more than it costs.’’ 
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galion of a 5 per cent solution or sus- 
pension of DDT is applied to 1,000 
sq. ft. If a short period of 1 to 3 
months’ protection is all that is de- 
sired, spray may be used. 


For applying DDT residual sprays 
to walls of barns a power sprayer or 
hand pump may be used. For this 
purpose water-dispersible DDT is ad- 
vised. For stores or dwellings a 5 per 
cent solution in odorless kerosene is 
preferable, because of the white de- 
posit left by the water-dispersible 
material. 


The material should be applied as 
a rather coarse spray, not a fog, and 
the surfaces wet but not to a point 
where the liquid will run. A nozzle 
that will give a fan-shaped spray is 
preferable. 


Prior to the advent of DDT rela- 
tively little attention was given to de- 
vices for applying liquid insecticides 
from aircraft, because the gallonage 
required was so great as to make 
aerial application impractical. The 
practicability of using aircraft be- 
came apparent when the toxicity of 
DDT to certain insects was found to 
be so high that 1/10 of 1 pound in 14 
to 1 gallon of liquid per acre would 
give excellent control. Equipment was 
soon evolved at the Orlando labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine for dispersing 
sprays from Cub and Stearman 
planes.'’® The Army Air Forces Board, 
the Chemical Warfare Service, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority col- 
laborated in developing equipment for 
use on larger and faster planes,”° and 
the members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois working under a 
National Defense Research Commit- 
tee contract cooperated with the 
Army Air Forces in the development 
of devices for use on still heavier 
planes such as the C-47 and the B-25.”! 
The Air Forces of the Army and 
Navy in the Pacific, southwest Pa- 
cific, and the China-Burma theaters 
also devised and put to use several 
different types of equipment for 
aerial application of DDT, mainly as 
an oil solution. Aerial spraying is well 
summarized in a recent publication 
issued by the War Department.** 


In aerial spraying. such factors as 
droplet size, speed of craft, height of 
flight, wind direction and velocity, 
air currents, and density of ground 
covered, are involved. In general rela- 
tively small droplets (25 to 150 mi- 
crons in diameter) are most effec- 
tive if evenly applied very close to 
the ground. In spraying timbered 
areas low flying is hazardous and 
often almost impossible. Early morn- 
ing applications are generally most 
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satisfactory because there is usually 
less wind, and after ground tempera- 
tures begin to rise convection cur- 
rents are set up which carry much 
of the fine spray up and thus lose it. 
For spraying under many conditions 
therefore somewhat larger particles 
may be desirable. 


The slip stream from fast flying 
planes breaks up the insecticide into 
relatively fine droplets through sim- 
ple nozzle arrangements. With slower 
flying craft, such as the N3N-3 or 
White Standard, a spray boom equip- 
ped with a series of nozzles extend- 
ing under the wings so as to dis- 
charge the materials largely outside 
of the slip stream of the propellor 
was found simple and practical.’® A 
pressure of about 80 lbs. per sq. in. 
developed by a gear or centrifugal 
pump activated by small wind-driven 
propellers delivers the liquid at a 
uniform rate. Various devices for 
breaking up the liquid into fairly 
uniform particles have been used. 
Husman *” devised the convex breaker 
bar extending along the row of noz- 
zles about 14 in. behind them which 
gives a good break-up. 


Experiments with trainer heli- 
copters,”* carried out by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
in cooperation with the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Navy 
and the U. S. Coast Guard, have 
shown this type of craft to give sat- 
isfactory distribution of DDT solu- 
tions and to be adapted to use in 
small, isolated areas not easily 
treated with fixed-wing planes. 


Aerosols—An aerosol is a suspen- 
sion of fine particles in air or gas, as 
a fog or mist. They may be produced 
by pressure of liquefied gas. by heat, 
or mechanically. Insecticidal aerosols 
produced by the liquefied gas Freon- 
12, as developed by Sullivan and 
Goodhue,** have become’ widely 
known. The original formula, ex- 
tensively used by the military, con- 
tained pyrethrum and sesame oil. 
Several formulas containing DDT 
have been approved by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
under the assigned patent. A typical 
one consists of 2 per cent of a 20 per 
cent pyrethrum extract, 3 per cent 
technical DDT, 5 per cent of cyclo- 
hexanone. 5 per cent of lubricating 
oil (SAE 10), and 85 per cent of 
Freon-12. 


Aerosols are of greatest value for 
use against mosquitoes, flies, and 
other free-flying insects in enclosed 
spaces, such as buildings or tents, al- 
though they can be used for tempo- 
rary protection out-of-doors when 
there is little air movement. Aerosols 


will also kill many crawling. insects, 
such as cockroaches, bedbugs, and 
ants, if they come thoroughly in con- 
tact with such pests, but it is dfificult 
to bring the aerosol in.contact with 
them when they are hiding in cracks 
and crevices, and considerable quanti- 
ties must be used. Therefore, this is 
not the most satisfactory means of 
controling such pests. 


About 35 million 1 Ib. aerosol 
bombs were used by the armed forces 
during the war, and since they be- 
came available to civilians in August, 
1945, many thousands have been sold. 


Daring the iast couple of years 
much research has been carried on 
with thermal aerosols. It was soon 
determined by Latta and coworkers” 
that insecticides dispersed in very 
small particles—less than 5 microns 
in diameter—are not effective in kill- 
ing insects. The generators used in 
military operations to produce screen- 
ing smokes, to be effective, must pro- 
duce smoke particles of these small 
sizes. LaMer, Hochberg, and associ« 
ates modified military smoke gep- 
erators to disperse particles of latger, 
more or less uniform, and controjja- 
ble size. Laboratory and practical 
tests conducted by them and by the 
staff of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine” against a 
number of insect pests of man, trees, 
and crops showed them to be suitable 
for producing effective insecticidal 
aerosols. DDT is especially suitable 
for use in thermal generators, where 
high temperatures might break down 
less stable materials. Various solu- 
tions and emulsions containing DDT 
can be dispersed by this method. 
Some of the hydrocarbon solvents 
that carry 25 to 35 per cent of DDT 
in solution appear to be especially 
favorable for this purpose. The force 
with which the aerosol is discharged, 
however, is not sufficient to carry it 
any distance. This is one of the chief 
difficulties in the practical use of 
thermal generators. Weather condi- 
tions, especially the wind, must be 
right to give desired results. The 
mist must de drifted with the breeze, 
but if the wind has a velocity of 
more than about 5 miles per hour or 
is changeable in direction, the insec- 
ticide does not have time to become 
fully effective. If there is no breeze, 
the mist will not penetrate dense 
woods or jungle areas. Combinations 
of high-speed blowers with thermal 
generators showed possibilities of 
overcoming some of these limitations. 


Aerial application of thermal aero- 
sols developed by the engine exhaust 
has also received considerable atten- 
tion by various research groups. The 
exhaust gases are collected and car- 
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PRENTISS PRODUCTS 
for 


PEST CONTROL 


Auatlalde now 


PRENTISS 30% DDT CONCENTRATE 


a Concentrated liquid Insecticide containing 30% Technical DDT by weight 


PRENTISS No. 10 CONCENTRATE 


a 50% solution of Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichoroethane isomers in a special 
solvent for production of residual sprays for bedbug, fly and mosquito control 


Alse 


Pyrethrum Concentrates 





Pyrethrum Powders 
Rotenone Products 
Fortified Red Squill Powder and Liquid 
DDT Concentrates 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. .... --- . 9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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ried back along the fusilage in a 
stack into which, at a short distance 
from the exit a ventura is inserted 
and the DDT solution is sprayed into 
this under about 80 lbs. pressure. 
Even though the temperature of 
these gases is above 1,000° F., the 
time of exposure is so short that the 
DDT is not broken down. 


Use of DDT in Combating Insects of 
Medical and Veterinary 
Importance. 

DDT is not effective against all 
kinds of insects. This is true of all 
insecticides, and especially of syn- 
thetic organic materials. DDT acts 
both as a contact and stomach poison, 
but it is particularly effective as a 
contact killer. A housefly, for exam- 
ple, may be killed’if it simply walks 
across a surface that was lightly 
sprayed with a DDT preparation even 
months before. 


Just how DDT kills insects has not 
been determined. The reactions of 
insects exposed to it would lead one 
to call it a nerve poison, though it 
has not been shown to have any de- 
structive action on nerve tissue. 


DDT is not rapid in its effects on 
insects. It does not exhibit the de- 
sirable quick stunning effect or 
knockdown produced by pyrethrum. 
In fact most insects are not knocked 
down in less than 14 hour and often 
much more time is required. The 
initial effect of DDT is to excite the 
insect. Mosquitoes contacting DDT 
on the walls of a house become acti- 
vated and often leave the building. 
The dusting of a flea-infested dog 
causes the insects to crawl about ac- 
tively, and so greatly annoy the dog 
for several minutes before they be- 
come paralyzed. After an_ insect 
shows marked symptoms of poison- 
ing, however, it seldom recovers. On 
the contrary, many insects recover 
after being completely knocked out 
by pyrethrum. 

Mosquitoes—As is well 
mosquitoes are the sole carriers of 
malaria, yellow fever, dengue, and 
filariasis, and they also transmit a 
number of other maladies, as well as 
being annoying pests. A highly ef- 
fective mosquito killer is therefore 
a weapon of great importance to man. 
DDT can certainly be called a highly 
potent culicide. As little as 1 part in 
100 million parts of water is fatal to 
larvae of some species of mosquitoes. 
The adults, too, are rather suscepti- 
ble to DDT, since as little as 1 gamma 
on the body will produce death. It 
has little effect on the pupae, how- 
ever, and no effect on the eggs. 


known, 


The larvae, or wigglers, which are 
found only in water, are extremely 
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susceptible to DDT applied in an oil 
solution, an emulsion, or a suspension. 
Larvae of the malaria mosquitoes are 
much more easily killed than those of 
the pest mosquitoes, especially of the 
genus Culex. Prior to the discovery of 
DDT as an insecticide, phenothiazine 
was the most effective substance em- 
ployed against mosquito larvae, and 
DDT appears to be about 100 times as 
toxic as phenothiazine to larvae of 
Anopheles quadrimaculatus Say. One- 
tenth lb. of DDT per acre has been 
shown by the Orlando laboratory of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine to give almost complete 
destruction of mosquito larvae, when 
applied either as an emulsion—DDT 
20, xylene 60, Triton X-100 (an aral- 
kyl polyether alcohol) 20 per cent, or 


as a 5 per cent solution in oil.*° *’ 





It is difficult to foresee the extent 
of use of DDT in larviciding work. 
Under practical conditions the ma- 
terial frequently does not exihibit 
such lasting larvicidal effects as was 
first anticipated. It is probable that 
the DDT becomes absorbed on the 
colloidal soil particles in the pools, 
thus rendering them inactive. The 
ready availability of the oils and paris 
green, with their lesser danger to 
fish and other beneficial stream and 
pond life, may cause some directors 
of mosquito control work to hold 
back on the general use of DDT as a 
larvicide, especially if it must be ap- 
plied by inexperienced crews who are 
inclined to use too much material. 


In cutting down mosquito popula- 
tions over large areas bv killing both 
adults and larvae, aerial applications 
of DDT can be very useful. Even 
under jungle conditions this method 
of application. at dosages of only 2 
to 3 avarts of a 5 per cent solution 
of DDT per acre. has given almost 
complete control for 2 to 4 days and 
considerable reduction for a week.** 
Such use of DDT must be strictly 
controlled by men thoroughly famil- 
iar with the procedures and the dan- 
gers attendant upon its improper use. 


The efficacy of DDT residual 
sprays for controlling mosquitoes in 
buildings was clearly indicated by 
the work of the Orlando laboratory of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine.’ and its practical value 
for controlling various mosquito vec- 
tors of diseases is being established 
through extensive operations carried 
out by military authorities, the U. S. 
Public Health Service,*® *' the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
and other agencies. The use of DDT 
as an aerosol and as a residual spray 
for the prevention of spread of mos- 
quitoes and other dangerous insects 
is receiving considerable attention.*” 


There is reason to believe that, 
through the continuous and general 
use of residual sprays in buildings, 
malaria may be controlled in most re- 
gions. Since most anopheline mos- 
quitoes alight on the walls or furni- 
ture before biting or after feeding, 
the insecticide, if present, can get in 
its deadly action before the insects 
become infective and transfer the 
disease to other people. 


Flies—Since houseflies and blow- 
flies are carriers of many diseases, 
such as dysentery, typhoid, and an- 
thrax, and also cause various types of 
myiasis, the addition of DDT to our 
list of dependable weapons for use 
against these insects has meant a 
great deal. Early claims for the long 
continued lethal action of DDT ap- 
plied as a spray have been fully sub- 
stantiated. Deposits of DDT from an 
oil solution or a suspension applied at 
the rate of 100 to 200 mg. of DDT 
per sq. ft. to walls, ceilings, window 
sills, light fixtures, and other places 
frequented by flies will continue to 
kill those insects for 2 to 8 months.** 
The duration of effectiveness de- 
pends upon the quantity of DDT ap- 
plied, the formulations used, the 
character of the surface treated, and 
the degree of exposure, especially to 
the sun. Houseflies and their near 
relatives are more susceptible to DDT 
by foot contact than most other in- 


‘sects. But even they are not killed 


quickly. They are seldom knocked 
down in less than 15 minutes, and 
may not fall in less than 3 or 4 hours. 
If flies are once markedly affected 
by contact with DDT they ultimately 
die. 


Horse flies and deer flies, which 
play a part in the transmission of 
tularemia and anthrax, are rather 
resistant to DDT, and preliminary 
tests have shown that they may en- 
gorge with blood on a freshly sprayed 
animal and then fly away. Whether 
flies so exposed die later has not 
been fully determined — although 
some appear not to be adversely af- 
fected. 


By spraying barns and other out- 
buildings with DDT, contamination of 
dairy products by flies and annoy- 
ance to the cattle can be greatly re- 
duced. For this purpose 2.5 per cent 
suspension prepared by diluting a 
water-dispersible DDT powder is rec- 
ommended. Emulsions or oil solutions 
containing 5 per cent of DDT can be 
used but some fire hazard is involved, 
and there is danger of injuring live- 
stock. As a further aid to the produc- 
tion of clean milk, the DDT suspen- 
sion can be applied to the cattle to 
control horn flies. This treatment will 
protect cattle against horn flies for 
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2 to 6 weeks. Emulsions of DDT in 
bay water have been found very ef- 
fective in controlling the breeding of 
stableflies in deposits of marine 
grasses.** , 


Spraying slaughter houses, fish-, 
meat-, and other food-packing plants 
and market places with DDT insecti- 
cides has been found to reduce great- 
ly fly abundance and consequent food 
contamination.*° 


Filter or Moth Flies—These psy- 
chodid flies often breed in sprinkling 
beds of sewage disposal plants, and 
become a nuisance in buildings near- 
by. The simplest method of abating 
this trouble is to spray the walls sur- 
rounding the beds and the interiors 
and exteriors of adjacent buildings 
with DDT. In this way a large pro- 
portion of the insects may be de- 
stroyed as they emerge, and the 
flooding of the beds or their general 
treatment with DDT is not necessary. 


Sand Flies and Blackflies—Experi- 
mental applications in several parts 
of the world have shown DDT solu- 
ticiis to we highly effective in de- 
stroving sand tlies, both Phleboto- 
mus, which carries kala azar, cer- 
ruga, and sand-fly fever, and Culi- 
coides, which carries filarial worms. 
DDT residual applications, as for flies 
and mosquitoes, to interiors of build- 
ings, to window sills and screens, and 
around toundations and adjacent 
stone walls will give a high degree of 
control of Phlebotomus and much re- 
lief from the vicious Culicoides, 


Blackflies, or buffalo gnats, are 
killed by contact with DDT sprays, 
and the larvae are killed by intro- 
ducing DDT emulsion into infested 
streams.’ This cannot be done where 
fish are a factor of importance. 


Fleas—F leas yield readily to DDT. 
These carriers of plague and annoy- 
ers of man and animals can be wiped 
out by spraying the infested rooms, 
especially the floors, fioor coverings, 
and overstuffed furniture with a 5 
per cent solution in odorless kerosene. 
Especial attention must be given to 
the sleeping places of pet animals. A 
5 to 10 per cent DDT powder applied 
lightly (10 grams) to the back and 
neck of a medium-sized dog on the 
hair next to the skin will kill all fleas 
present and prevent infestation for a 
week or longer. Cats lick themselves 
and may swallow enough DDT to 
sicken or kill them. Oil solutions 
should not be applied to any animal, 
because the oil itself may burn the 
skin and the solutions can be ab- 
sorbed and may cause poisoning. 


Outbuildings, yards, and pigpens 
can be quickly cleared of fleas by a 
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general spraying with 5 per cent of 
DDT in kerosene or an emulsion. 
These sprays are used at the rate 
of 14 gallon to 1,000 sq. ft. Water- 
dispersible powder diluted in water to 
contain 2.5 per cent of DDT is also 
satisfactory for this purpose.** Fleas 
which infest rodents, and may serve 
as carriers of endemic typhus or 
plague, may be greatly reduced in 
numbers by dusting the rat burrows 
and runs with 10 per cent DDT pow- 
der. In tests carried out by the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine workers in Savannah, Ga., 
dusting of stores with DDT resuited 
in almost complete elimination of 
fleas and tropical rat mites trom rats 
in the buildings. 


Bedbugs—tThe superiority of DDT 
over all other treatments for bed- 
bugs has now been amply demon- 
strated. The use of a 5 per cent DDT 
solution in deodorized kerosene will 
largely replace the expensive and 
dangerous hydrocyanic acid gas fumi- 
gation and the less effective insecti- 
cidal sprays. 


The main advantage of DDT over 
pyrethrum and other sprays is its 
persistence. DDT sprayed thoroughly 
on mattresses and bedsteads_ will 
continue to kill all bugs coming in 
contact with it for many months. In 
tests at the Orlando laboratory of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, infested sleeping quar- 
ters were sprayed with a 5 per cent 
DDT oil solution. The bugs present 
were exterminated and 25 vigorous 
bugs were put on the mattress each 
week for 16 weeks.** Not-a single liv- 
ing bug was recovered on subsequent 
examinations, but a large percentage 
of them were found dead on the floor 
under the bed. 


DDT sprays have been used ex- 
tensively to combat bedbugs in mili- 
tary barracks. The resuits have been 
uniformly and remarkably successful. 
Tests carried out in cooperation with 
the National Pest Control Association 
in about 20 cities have shown 10 per 
cent DDT dust and 5 per cent kero- 
sene solutions when applied to in- 
fested beds and adjacent walls to 
eliminate the pest.*° 


The spraying of bug-infested the- 
ater seats, railway coaches, and pull- 
man cars has given striking and last- 
ing results. 


There is reason to believe that 
DDT residual sprays will be of great 
value in destroying kissing bugs 
(Triatoma) which transmit chagas 
disease to man. 


Lice—The efficacy against body, 
head, and crab lice of 10 per cent 


DDT in pyrophyllite, when applied to 
the body, head, and underclothing, 
has been fully demonstrated through 
its extensive use by the military. 
The protection of troops and civilians 
from louse infestations has also 
shown the value of that practice in 
preventing typhus. It was found at 
Orlando that powders containing as 
little as 0.25 per cent of DDT would 
kill ali lice on infested clothing, but 
the effect was not lasting. The 10 
per cent powder will remain effective 
tor about 3 weeks, or long enough to 
destroy the lice that hatch from the 
eggs present when the garments are 
treated.*” 


Impregnation of clothing by dip- 
ping in a DDT emulsion or solution 
and leaving DDT in the garments to 
the extent of about 2 per cent of 
their weight has been found to give 
protection against lice for several 
weeks. The lousicidal effect persists 
to a satisfactory degree even after 
seven or eight washings. 


Ants—Although ants apparently 
play little part in the transmission of 
disease, they are very annoying | 
household pests. DDT-kerosene solu- 
tions applied thoroughly to walls, 
floors, and window sills, and 10 per 
cent DDT powder applied in and 
around the ant nests has given some- 
what erratic results. Against a num- 
ber of troublesome species in houses 
it has given satisfactory control.” 
This is also true of the little fire ant, 
which is so annoying to fruit pickers 
in Florida. 


Cockroaches—These loathsome in- 
sects are important contaminators of 
foods. Heavy residual sprays of DDT 
either in kerosene as an emulsion or 
suspension especially directed to the 
haunts of the roaches are at least as 
effective as the standard sodium fluo- 
ride treatment. Both insecticides kill 
roaches rather slowly. Some will be 
found on their backs within 2 or 3 
hours, whereas others may not suc- 
cumb for a week or longer. A heavy 
residual spray or dust appears to give 
much protection against reinfestation 
for weeks.* All species of cockroaches 
are killed, but the German roach, or 
water bug, is the most resistant. 


Ticks — Ticks are important car- 
riers of a number of serious diseases 
of man and animals, such as Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, tularemia, 
and relapsing fever. DDT dusts, 
emulsions, and solutions have been 
found valuable in combating those 
species upon which it has been tested. 
Smith and Gouck*' found that emul- 
sions containing 0.5 per cent of DDT 
and 2.5 per cent of soluble pine oil, 
when sprayed over infested wooded 
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TERMITES can do thousands of dollars in damage to your property. 
Yet termite attack can be controlled by a simple and inexpensive 
chemical treatment of wood construction. 

PERMATOX “A” (5% pentachlorphenol in suitable petroleum sol- 
vents) effectively controls the attack of termites and Lyctus (Powder- 
post) Beetles. It also controls decay and dry rot in lumber, posts, 
poles, plywood and other wood products. 


es For permanent protection, treat foundation timbers, sills, joists, 
or oan porches and steps with PERMATOX “A”. 

As a soil poison, PERMATOX “A” provides an effective chemical 
barrier. Apply to about a foot deep in dry and warm soil, around 
walls, pipes, foundations and steps. See Bulletin 45-T for details. 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


. Stairs w y . 
Be im meee Sy ae Formerly A. D. Chapman & Co., Inc. 


d. mite attack. 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. P, Chicago 1, Illinois 


il, Charlotte : Memphis ° Chicago ° New York . Portland 
ad New Orleans : Los Angeles - Houston 
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“TOX-EOL” 


res 


TIME TESTED 
TIME PROVED! 


A large volume Termite Control Operator recently wrote us, 


“Used your chemical since August, 1941, with an 
almost 100% efficiency . . . proud of results.” 


This is just one out of the many unsolicited letters we are 
constantly receiving proving the effectiveness of ‘“TOX-EOL.” 


Toxic base is chlorinated phenol plus. 
. i OX EOL” 
~~ 


Is economical and not unpleasant to 
use. Effective for both wood and soil 
poisoning. Present cost less than 
‘creosote. Shipped in a highly CON- 
CENTRATED liquid saving transpor- 
tation charges. 


Send today for advertising and dealer co-operation plan. 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


in the use of Chlorinated Phenols for termite control. 


2670 BROAD MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 


for TERMITE CONTROL : 
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John Powell & Company, Inc. 1 Park Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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LET US FORMULATE 
YOUR DDT SPRAYS & POWDERS 


NEW LOW PRICES 
5% (RESIDUAL TYPE) DDT SPRAY 


er I I snc secteecccees 75c per gallon 


10% DDT POWDER 


NS is Seed cieslen oda a pinch vs'c sana an uea onsen 15¢ per Ib. 
i IE os ecesnncetsidictocsbbeumassntonl 17¢ per Ib. 


IMPROVED PYRANE 


A Substitute for Pyrethrum Powder for making your 


ROACH POWDER 


200 Lb. Barrel... ...25¢ per Ib. 


Bosley‘s Roach Powder 


Containing 


25% Pyrane—50% Sodium Fluoride — 25% Talc 
NTI SII oso ca ceeassegcnccsaepasscnaaeel 22c per Ib. 








Terms: All prices F.O.B. Indianapolis, Indiana 


A. D. BOSLEY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 











The Vanderbilt Laboratory, East Norwalk,Conn. 





ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 
of Pest Control Powders 


USE PYRAX ABB 


WITH DDT 


PYRAX ABB is the best sup- 
porting medium to mix with DDT 
to eliminate fleas, lice and vermin. 
Information and sample on request. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


Specialties Dept. 
230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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a 
TERRATOX is available in concentrated form and 
comes in 1 and 5 galon cans and 30 and 55 gallon 
drums. Send at once, for the informative TERRATOX 
bulletin, which provides you with full details, appli- 
cation information and prices that insure profitable 
operation. 
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TO 
» DELIVER 


THE. AMERICAN WAY 


Road to Better Living 


SPARHAWK 


SPARKILL, N. Y., U.S.A 





The EFFECTIVENESS Of your 
TERMITE CONTROL JOB depends 
On The Solution You Use 


TERRA No matter how much experience you have in termite 
te) 4 control work, the full effectiveness of your termite 
s control job still depends on the solution you use! 


TERRATOX will insure and protect your reputation of 
performing thorough and effective termite control jobs. TERRATOX 
is unusually effective against termites, (subterranean and drywood), 
and powder post beetles. For treating all infested wood in a build- 
ing as well as the ground around the building. 


TERRATOX 225, 235, and 245 are highly effective 
solutions, with a 5% pentachlorophenol base (when 
diluted acording to directions) and comes in a concen- 
trated form for greater economy. No matter how 
difficult your termite control job, TERRATOX solu- 
tions provide the effective solution for complete success. 





One of the advantages of buying TERRATOX, is that you do not 
pay for the shipment of water or oil thinner, nor do you have the 
added bulk to contend with. You merely add water to TERRATOX 
215, and oil thinner to TERRATOX 225, 235, and 245, when ready 
to use. 
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areas at the rate of 1 to 3 lbs. of 
DDT per acre, destroyed a large per- 
centage of various stages of the 
American dog tick, the lone star tick, 
and the blacklegged tick. A 10 per 
cent DDT dust in pyrophyllite ap- 
plied to grassy areas infested with 
American dog ticks also gave good 
results.** 


The use of 10 per cent DDT powder 
and emulsions containing about 1 per 
cent of DDT was found to kill all the 
winter ticks on horses and to give 
protection for several weeks. 


The treatment of livestock and in- 
fested ground areas for tick control 
must be regarded as still in an experi- 
mental stage, but the outlook is very 
encouraging. 


The annoying household and dog 
pest known as the brown dog tick has 
been successfully eliminated from 
premises by a thorough dusting of 
cracks about baseboards and window 
casings and a light dusting of the 
dogs with 10 per cent powder. A 5 
per cent kerosene solution of DDT 
was found equally effective for treat- 
ing infested premises. Oil solutions 
should not be applied to animals, as 
has been stated previously. 


Mites—In general DDT has not 
been found very effective against 
mites. Plant-feeding forms, such as 
the European red mite and the com- 
mon red spider, often multiply rap- 
idly following the spraying of trees 
with DDT insecticides. Parasitic 
mites on rats are not satisfactorily 
controlled with DDT as applied for 
controlling rat fleas. Some tests of 
DDT against the common chicken 
mite have given favorable results, 
wheras others have been adverse. 


A formula has been developed by 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine which has been found 
very effective against human scabies 
and lice,‘* and has been widely used 
by the armed forces. It consists of 
benzyl benzoate 68, ethyl p-amino- 
benzoate (benzocaine) 12, sorbitan 
monoleate polyoxyalkylene ether de- 
rivative (Tween 80) 14, and DDT 6 
per cent (by weight). This material 
upon dilution at the rate of 1 part 
to 5 parts of water is applied thor- 
oughly to the entire body. 
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. 
“AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS” 


Announcement has been made of a new 
monthly magazine. It has been named “Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals” and the first issue 
appeared in May. Subscription is $3.00 and 
the address of the publishers is 254 W. 31st 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BAKERY SANITATION 


By EDWARD L. HOLMES, American Institute of Baking. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor’s note: 

The following paper was read by Mr. Holmes 
at the Wisconsin Association at Milwaukee, May 
12th. 

At Texas Bakers Convention, Galveston, Texas, 
Vay 27th. 

Rocky Mountain Bakers Association Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colo., June 1st. 

New England Bakers Association 
Poland Springs, Maine, June 12th. 


Meeting, 


T THIS critical time, for the 

baking industry, it may be 
hard for some bakers to tear their 
thoughts away from the question 
where am I going to get the flour I 
need next month, and if I do get it 
where will I get some for the month 
after. On second thought, it must be 
redlized that this is indeed a critical 
time for the baking industry, AND 
bakery sanitation is one of the factors 
to be considered as most critical. Sani- 
tation, and the preparation of clean, 
wholesome bakery products is of such 
paramount importance to our industry 
that we can not lose sight of it, for 
it is a problem that is always with 
us. It is not a transitory problem to 
be forgotten in a few years from now. 


Some will ask in reading this state- 
ment, “But we do prepare a clean, 
wholesome product”? Well, do we? 
Just the other day, one of the stu- 
dents at the American Institute of 
Baking stopped in the writer’s office, 
and asked if he had seen three clip- 
pings which he held in his hand. Now 
it is impossible to quote the whole of 
the clippings as they contain much 
material not particularly pertinent, 
but only the headlines of them are 
quoted as: “JOHN DOE BAKERY 
FINED ONE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS ON PURE FOOD CHARGE.” 
“RATS IN FLOUR—BAKER 
FINED,” “FINE BAKERY TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS AS UN- 
SANITARY.” Every baker has seen 
headlines such as these. In fact, he 
sees them right at the present time 
during this so-called critical flour 
period. Indeed, they occur every day. 
Now on considering these headlines, 
the thought occurs that at least two 
out of the three bakery managers if 
not all three of them were just as 
puzzled as the reader when he first 
read the statement; that “the produc- 
tion of clean,.wholesome products is 
of vital interest to the baking indus- 
try.” It is certainly true that no one 
of these three bakeries had a man- 
agement that wanted to be filthy or 
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wanted to be insanitary. Therefore, 
why did these things happen? 


Well, it is believed they happened 
through a lack of understanding on 
the part of the people concerned, of 
just what is meant by sanitation in 
the enforcement of modern sanitary 
laws. The American Bakers Associa- 
tion and the American Institute of 
Baking are so convinced of the exist- 
ence of this lack of understanding, 
that the new department of sanita- 
tion at the Institute of which the 
writer is the head, and at least for 
the present, the only member, was 
inaugurated for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the situation amongst the baking 
industry. 

How is this going to be done? It 
is certain that some are asking that 
question. Well, first of all it is hoped, 
through an educational program of 
which this paper is a part, but con- 
sisting primarily of a series of bul- 
letins, to bring the basic facts of 
modern sanitation to the attention of 
members of the industry. These bul- 
letins are to be supplemented in part 
by special group discussions and 
articles appearing in the Trade Press. 
Then as soon as such can be done, it 
is planned to issue a manual on sani- 
tation which will be written in read- 
able lay language, but at the same 
time one which will contain all of the 
basic facts on the subject with a de- 
scription of methods of how to rem- 
edy the evil conditions involved in 
sanitation. The builetins are now 
being issued from time to time, and 
the manual, it is hoped, will come out 
sometime early in 1947. Then, finally 
it is also hoped that the Institute 
may be able to set up other means 
of education on sanitation which will 
be announced later when more defi- 
nite plans have been made. 


Now it is impossible, in the brief 
space available here to discuss very 
many of the basic facts of sanitation. 
The writer will be very happy if he 
can get over just one or two funda- 
mental ideas, and first of all, a true 
understanding of the answer to the 
question: “What is meant by the 
term “Insanitary”? When we see a 
headline: “FINE BAKERY TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS AS INSAN- 
ITARY” followed by a paragraph 
which continues: “THE JOHN DOE 
BAKERS WERE FINED TWO 
THOUSAND DOLLARS TODAY BY 
FEDERAL JUDGE ROBERT 


SMITH ON CHARGES OF VIOLAT- 
ING THE PURE FOOD LAWS 
THROUGH LACK OF SANITATION 
AT THE BAKERY. THE JUDGE 
OFFERED TO CUT THE FINE IN 
HAL¥Y IF THE BAKERY ‘CLEANS 
UP’ WITHIN TWO WEEKS.” What 
is needed is an understanding on the 
part of bakers of the terms: “Lack 
of sanitation and how the bakery 
can ‘clean up’ within two weeks.” 


The fundamental concept of a need 
for sanitation in food plants goes 
back for many years. Indeed, as long 
ago as twenty-five years, some very 
concrete efforts were made by the 
American Bakers Association to in- 
augurate a sanitary program in the 
baking industry then. As part of 
this effort, a sanitary code was 
drawn up which, although not adopt- 
ed, and rigidly enforced by the As- 
sociation as a requirement for mem- 
bership, later became the basis for 
many of the legal bakery sanitary 
codes now enforced in various parts 
of the country. 


However, in 1938, the passage of 
the new Federal Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act brought a new meaning to 
the word “Sanitation.” Let us try to 
understand why this is so. Let us 
look at the two pertinent sections of 
the Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act re- 
lating to sanitation, and let us look 
at them in some detail. It will be 
noted that Section 402 says “A food 
shail be deemed to be adulterated if 
(Under Section 402 A3) it consists 
in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid or decomposed substance, or if 
it is otherwise unfit for food.” There 
is nothing new in this Section of the 
Act insofar as sanitary requirements 
go. Certainly, it has always been un- 
lawful for food to consist in whole 
or in part of any filthy, putrid or de- 
composed substance. This Section 
simply means that food must not 
contain any filth. There is an inter- 
esting word in this Section, how- 
ever, that one cannot help wonder 
how well it is appreciated or under- 
stood. That word is ‘‘filthy.” What 
is the filth that the Federal Congress 
had in mind when this law was 
worded? There has been much dis- 
cussion about the definition of 
“fiith,” but to summarize this dis- 
cussion briefly, filth is any foreign 
material that is repugnant to the 
ordinary user. That is the position 
that the Government takes in defin- 
ing it, and the courts have supported 
them in this definition. In a prac- 
tical sense, for the work of the Food 
& Drug Administration which en- 
forces this act, filth in bakery prod- 
ucts refers primarily to the excreta 
of animals, and other repugnant por- 
tions of their bodies; and to insects, 
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insect excreta, insect eggs, and re- 
pugnant portions of insect bodies. 
One might well wonder why the Food 
& Drug Administration is so inter- 
ested in these particular types of 
filth. Well, it is because they have 
found by microanalytical examina- 
tion of a great many food products 
that the food products on the Ameri- 
can market have in the past, and do 
at the present time, contain material 
amounts of this type of filth. As a 
matter of fact, the general public 
would be very much surprised if it 
were possible to tell them what por- 
tions of foodstuffs being consumed in 
this country have actually been found 
to contain whole insects, fragments 
of insect bodies, hairs from animals, 
pieces of animal excreta, and dan- 
gerous germs or bacterial life. The 
fact that this is true is one of the 
reasons why the new Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Law was passed, and cer- 
tainly why it contains such a section 
giving special attention to sanitation. 
In coming back to our particular con- 
sideration of Section 402 A8 of the 
Act, however, we have noted that it 
is necessary to show that the food 
consists in whole, or in part, of any 
filthy substance. In other words, to 
enforce this section of the law, it is 
necessary for the Government to 
show that there is some filth in a 
particular food. Well, frankly, in the 
case of bakery products, this is hard 
to do. That is because there are 
such large quantities of bakery prod- 
ucts produced in a bakery that a bak- 
ery would indeed have to be a ter- 
rible hole for material quantities of 
filth to get into every piece of bak- 
ery goodd coming out of it. Now, by 
material quantities, it is not meant 
encugh to make the product danger- 
ous, it is meant merely enough filth 
for a chemist to be able to show its 
presence in the food by ordinary 
chemical methods. Because of this 
difficulty, when the new Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act was passed, another 
Section of the Act was included. 


Now if we look at this next sec- 
tion which is 492 A4, we find that it 
says: “A food is deemed to be adul- 
terated if (under Section 402 A4) it 
has been prepared, packed, or held 
under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may have become contaminated 
with filth or whereby it may have 
been rendered injurious to health. 
Let us consider this Section carefully, 
and again read it—“It is adulterated 
if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions: 
There is nothing said there about the 
product having to contain filth. Look- 
ing at it again, we see “‘Whereby, it 
may have become contaminated with 
filth.” In other words, if a food prod- 
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uct has been prepared in a plant, or 
if it has been brought into a plant, 
and packed there, or if it has even 
just been brought into an insanitary 
warehouse, and held there under in- 
sanitary conditions in fact, if there 
is a mere possibility that it may have 
become contaminated with filth, then 
the product is adulterated. 


All of this has a meaning in a very 
practical sense when we ask the ques- 
tion How is the Government enforc- 
ing such a Section of this law? Well, 
the answer to that is really simple. 
For first of all, inspectors are trained 
to know how to detect insanitary con- 
ditions just as it is going to be neces- 
sary for the baking industry to train 
some member of its own personnel to 
know how to detect insanitary condi- 
tions. Then these trained inspectors 
go through a bakery inch by inch, if 
they do a good job, and certainly 
everyone will agree that inspectors 
from the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion have done many good jobs in 
making these sanitary inspections, 
and there are noted carefully all con- 
ditions showing the presence of one 
or three things, namely, (1) RO- 
DENT INFESTATION; (2) INSECT 
INFESTATION, and (3) CONDI- 
TIONS LEADING TO THE POSSI- 
BILITY OF A FOOD-BORNE IN- 
FECTION. 


It would take a series of papers to 
give all of the details as to how to 
cope with each of these problems, 
and that of course, is impossible in 
the space provided. But, it is possible 
to give some idea of what the inspec- 
tor actually looks for, and this infor- 
mation may, in turn, give some clues 
to members of the industry as to 
what they should look for. 


First of all, the inspector looks for 
evidences of rodent infestation, and 
this is because that is the most seri- 
ous type of insanitary condition. In- 
deed, it may be said with assurance 
that up until the time of writing, the 
Food & Drug Administration has not 
brought a single prosecution case 
against any bakery that has not had 
a rodent infestation existing in that 
bakery itself. In making such a state- 
ment, considerable search has been 
made of the published Notices of 
Judgment, and the writer is also 
speaking from a considerable per- 
sonal knowledge for he was for some 
eleven years associated with the Food 
& Drug Administration in fairly re- 
sponsible positions. RODENT INFES- 
TATION is the most serious evil of 
modern food plant sanitation. In 
checking for rodent infestation, the 
Inspector gives special attention to 
the following: The floor space with 
emphasis on obscure areas, behind 


machinery, under platforms, and jy 
any area where sweeping is not done 
regularly; to the shelf space; to the 
rafters; to the interior of machinery 
not often used, or not used at all; to 
piles of old boxes and cartons, and 
behind stacks of ingredients that, ob- 
viously, have not been moved. The 
question might be asked: “Why does 
he do this?” Well, he does that to 
see if there is any evidence of rodents 
being present in the plant in the form 
of tracks in the dust, or rodent pel- 
lets; bcth of these are very obvious, 
The inspector also looks for holes in 
the walls of the plant through which 
rodents might be coming from the 
outside to the interior. It is some- 
what surprising in checking to find 
that even some of the very best, and 
most modern food manufacturing 
plants have frequently many such 
openings. They sometimes occur 
where drainage pipes, or conduits of 
various kinds have been inserted 
through an outside wall; frequently 
leaving space through which rodents 
may enter. But usually the sources 
of entry found in such plants are 
places where doors are left open, or 
where doors or windows are improp- 
erly screened, or where the windows 
and doors are ill-fitting. In making 
his inspection, the inspector keeps a 
very complete record of all these evi- 
dences of rodent infestation, and 
means of entry. The former are called 
evidences of infestation, and the lat- 
ter, avenues of entry. Another means 
of detecting the presence of rodents 
is through the use of an ultra-violet 
light. It has been found that in the 
urine of all warm-blooded animals, in- 
cluding that of rodents there exists 
certain substances that glow when 
dry whenever an ultra-violet light is 
placed upon them. It is possible by 
means of an ultra-violet lamp to di- 
rect such a beam of ultra-violet light 
in all of the dark corners of the bak- 
ery; over the flour storage; over the 
piles of cartons; and over piles of 
other ingredients. Indeed, such a 
light may be directed anywhere that 
it may be suspected that rodents have 
been scampering or feeding, or even 
just running about: in the places they 
may have been for any length of 
time. In such places they will have 
left some urine stains, and these will 
glow in this light. After the inspec- 
tor has located some of these glow- 
ing stains; if it is possible at all to 
do so, he takes a knife and picks out 
the material that glows, and takes it 
away with him for evidence. He is 
also very likely to take a spoon and 
dip out some of the flour that is in 
a flour sack underneath the stained 
area; take it away, and have it ana- 
lyzed for chemical evidence of the 
presence of urine. 
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The inspector also looks for evi- 
dences of insect infestation. The de- 
tails of this will be discussed a little 
more later on, but as a matter of 
fact, the evidences of insect infesta- 
tion that he looks for during this 
inch-by-inch inspection are very sim- 
ilar to those he looks for of rodent in- 
festation. He finds accumulations of 
flour dust in the dark corners on the 
floor; in the cracks of the floor; be- 
hind the machinery, and he finds en- 
crustations of dough in portions of 
machinery that have not been prop- 
erly cleaned, and all too frequently, 
he finds in these little piles of flour 
dust and encrustations of dough, 
live, breeding insects. If only these 
insects stayed right there where he 
finds them, the: problem wouldn’t be 
so bad, but unfortunately they don’t, 
for they crawl from these breeding 
spots into all sorts of other places 
where they get into the finished ma- 
terials of the plant. That is why the 
breeding spots must be eliminated, 
and that is why the inspector is so 
anxious to point them out. 


The inspector further looks for 
evidences of practices that may re- 
sult in food-borne infection among 
consumers of the products of the 
p'ant. Space, however, prevents this 
matter being treated thoroughly in 
this paper so, in the interest of brev- 
ity, we will skip it for the present. 
It will be more profitable if we con- 
fine our discussion today simply to 
rodent and insect infestation. 


This is a simple statement; but 
nevertheless it is true—just think, it 
is true that if we could eliminate 
food, water, shelter and warmth as 
enticements for rodents to enter our 
plants, we would then be free from 
the problem of rodent infestation. 
Unfortunately, however, it is just im- 
possible to do this entirely. This is 
because it is impossible for anyone 
to think of a place more likely to offer 
all four of these enticements than a 
bakery. So let us realize this from 
the beginning, and simply see what 
can be done. These measures that 
can be done may be divided into four 
simple statements: (1) Rodent proof- 
ing. Keep rodents out of our plants. 
How can we do that? Well, it would 
take many papers such as this to 
even give a small cross-section of the 
entire problem. We have prepared 
three Sanitation Bulletins, however, 
at the American Institute of Baking 
which do go into some of the details 
more fully than it would ever be pos- 
sible to do here. Anyone who desires 
copies of these, may write in to the 
Institute for them. (2) Extermi- 
nation. Kill them. Obviously, there 
is no sense in rodent proofing a plant 
if only to permit a large rodent pop- 
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ulation already contained therein to 
go on living under the three free- 
doms; of peace, comfort and security. 
Therefore, extermination measures 
are just as essential as rodent proof- 
ing. And, frankly, these extermina- 
tion measures are difficult for a 
baker to accomplish. There are peo- 
ple in the business of exterminating 
rodents now-days, and they are 
ca led Pest control operators. There 
are some very good pest control op- 
erators. Many of them have banded 
themselves into a national or state as- 
sociations which are to be highly 
commended for their efforts in the 
cause of better sanitation in food 
plants as well as elsewhere. Per- 
haps, many bakers will care to em- 
ploy such pest control operators to 
do their rodent extermination, and to 
undertake their insect control mea- 
sures. But if they do, they should 
be sure that they select reputable, 
responsible parties -- firms that are 
in a position to offer guarantees, to 
assume liabi'ity for damages result- 
ing from their activities. Bakers 
should not be governed solely by the 
price of the service offered. It should 
be remembered that it is necessary 
also to work with your pest control 
operator. The man operating a pest 
control business very frequently 
knows what he is doing, but it is dif- 
ficult for him to obtain good em- 
ployees as well as it is for you to 
do so. If you do not think that you 
are getting the type of service that 
you should get from your pest con- 
trol operators, then you should dis- 
cuss this fact with the individual 
with whom you dealt in obtaining the 
service—not with the individual em- 
ployee who is sent around, and who 
may subsequently try to cover up his 
deficiencies. Further, bakers should 
remember that no one knows half as 
much about the evidences of infesta- 
tion in their plants as their own em- 
ployees. Therefore, this information 
should be gathered from their own 
employees, and told to the pest con- 
trol operators. 


The problems of extermination will 
be discussed more fully in bulletins 
which the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will issue later. (3) It is neces- 
sary to make a provision for trap- 
ping transient rodents that may get 
into your plant. Many students of 
rodent control state that it is impos- 
sible to exterminate more than ninety 
percent of infestation by poisoning 
measures, and that in order to keep 
the other ten percent down, it is nec- 
essary to provide traps. This is also 
true of the odd individual stray ro- 
dent that may get into any plant from 
day to day. All too often such a ro- 
dent is wary, and will not accept 


poison baits, so carefully laid me. | 


chanical traps must be planned jin 
order to catch him. Pest control op- 
erators are skilled in this, and de. 
tailed information will be discussed 
also later in one of the American In- 
stitute of Baking bulletins. 


(4) Most important in a_ bak. 
ery, however, it is necessary to de- 
stroy HARBORAGES. Indeed, rodent 
control may be divided into a system 
of classification of two groups: (1) 
elimination of food enticement, and 
(2) destruction of harborages that 
furnish shelter and warmth. What 
are these harborages? Well, harbor- 
ages are where rats or mice find 
shelter and warmth to nest and 
breed. No rodent control measures 
can be complete without every at- 
tempt being made to eliminate these, 
and it is at this point that the bakers 
themselves must assume personal re- 
sponsibility. It might well be asked 
what are some examples of these har- 
borages, and what can be done about 
them? Well, essentially, it is neces- 
sary to eliminate the hollow spaces 
between the walls, the floors and ceil- 
ing, spaces under old platforms, and 
under old machinery. Such harbor- 
ages are usually the fault of poor 
construction, but however, nearly 
every food plant that the writer has 
been in presented ample harborages 
in the form of old junk accumula- 
tions permitted to pile up; not always 
in the room where manufacturing op- 
erations are carried out, but some- 
times in adjacent rooms; rooms 
where old machinery is stored—that 
old machinery that is expected to be 
used sometime in the distant future, 
and which the management therefore 
dislikes to throw away in the hope 
that he may be able to make some 
salvage from it. All too frequently, 
however, such machinery is never 
used, and in the meanwhile during 
the interval, it becomes a home for 
wandering rodents. Then, last but 
not least, there are the rubbish heaps 
that also often accumulate in the 
neighborhood of a bakery, particu- 
larly if the bakery is in a run-down 
industrial neighborhood as, sad to 
say, they are all too often. Everyone 
has seen these rubbish heaps—they 
are all too common; in the neighbor- 
hood lot or alley. In places where old 
trash, tin cans, old boxes, and every 
cert of rubbish in the world is piled 
up, and too infrequently, carried 
away. One prominent concern, a bak- 
ery in a Southern city finds the prob- 
lem so great that they maintain sani- 
tary supervision over a radius of six 
blocks surrounding their plant. This 
sanitary supervision undertakes to 
eliminate all of the rubbish heaps, 
dumps and other outdoor harborages 
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that tend to accumulate within that 
area which is, obviously, a semi- 
slum. But finally in thinking of ro- 
dent infestation, it must be remem- 
bered that the greatest inducement 
for rodents in the way of harborages 
is an accumulation of pi'es of stocks 
of ingredients left undisturbed for a 
sufficient time to enable them to be- 
come an ideal home for any wander- 
ing rodent. And in addition to be- 
coming a home, furnishing shelter 
and warmth to the rodents, they are 
also likely to supply food. Examples 
of these are flour stocks that used to 
be kept from 30 to 60 days. Alas, this 
can no longer happen, but there will 
come a day again when bakers will 
tend to stock pile flour for various 
reasons, and the same is true of other 
ingredients even today. 


Admittedly, emphasis so far has 
been laid on rodents and rodent in- 
festation in this paper because it is 
believed that they require primary 
consideration in any discussion of 
modern day sanitation. They are not 
a pleasant subject, but they are cer- 
tainly an all-important one. 


However, the question of insect 
control is also very important. There 
is one idea that is absolutely essen- 
tial to get over to bakers; that is, 
that modern bakeries today are liable 
to infestation by every conceivable 
type of household insect pest. Bakers 
should not lay their troubles in the 
lap of the flour miller. The flour 
miller is not the only one responsible. 
When the Food & Drug inspector goes 
through a bakery plant inch by inch, 
he may find evidence of many types 
of insects being present besides grain 
insects. True, incoming stocks of in- 
fested flour may contribute large 
numbers of grain insects to the insect 
population of the bakery. But the 
chances are that any baker who is 
careful as to how his plant is kept, 
will not invite extensive propagation 
of such grain insects as may get in by 
this method. and they will shortly be 
destroyed. It must be remembered 
that moths, cock-roaches, silverfish, 
firebrats, ants and every miscellane- 
ous type of insect, centipedes, tobacco 
weevils, carpet beetles and field in- 
sects will, if permitted to do so, in- 
vade a bakery and they will thrive 
there. Think about, this problem and 
do not write it off as something that 
the miller is going to solve for you 
when he achieves insect-free flour, 
as it is believed he will achieve be- 
fore very long; if in many instances, 
he has not already done so. 

What are the measures that can be 
applied to undertake insect control. 
First of a'l, the first principle of in- 
sect control centers about the simple 
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practice of good housekeeping, and 
under this heading, there are three 
major items to consider. First, re- 
member and remove the accumula- 
tion of flour dust that all too often 
collects in the crevices and cracks, 
the corners and on the pipes, and 
behind the wire conduits of your bak- 
ery. This flour accumulation is an 
ideal harborage and feeding ground 
for the odd milling and flour mill in- 
sect that does get into the plant with 
incoming infested flour. And it must 
not be forgotten that when the Food 
& Drug inspector makes his inspec- 
tion, and reports on the condition of 
the bakery, it is very easy for him 
to determine and report whether the 
bakery itself has existing in it a live, 
active insect infestation growing 
through neg’ect on the part of the 
management in permitting accumu- 
lations of this sort to gather. Again, 
remember do not lay the baker’s 
troubles altogether in the lap of the 
miller. The Government is fully con- 
scicus of the fact that there are many 
millers that may be sending flour to 
bakers which is insect infested, but 
it is also safe to assure bakers that it 
is very doubtful that for many years 
to come any baker will be prosecuted 
under the Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act selelv because cf evidence of in- 
sect infestation found in the finished 
products unless there is also amp'e 
evidence to go along with it on the 
part of an inspection which shows 
an active, live breeding infestation in 
the bakery itself due to neglect on 
the part of the bakery management. 
The same thoughts not only apply to 
the flour dust, but to the problems 
of cleaning the machinery of those 
accumulations of dough, flour and 
other material that get into the 
cracks and crevices that are so hard 
to clean. The same is true in the 
cracks.and crevices of the floor, the 
corners of the wall; these should all 
be sealed appropriately. Incidentally, 
another very important point to re- 
member is that wet cleaning of bak- 
ery floors—wooden bakery floors all 
too often result in the formation of 
messy, dough-like accretions in these 
cracks. For this reason, dry cleaning 
of special bakery wooden floors is 
prebably an essential practice. GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING and cleanliness in 
the bakery correspond in insect con- 
trol to rodent proofing in the prob- 
lems of rodent control. 





When we consider methods of ex- 
termination, or how to kill insects, 
remember what we said about ro- 
dents—Keep them out, kill them, and 
get rid of the odd stray one. For in- 
sects, we can kill them by one of three 
methods, (1) a primary extermina- 
tion by means of contact spraying— 


this is usually done by spraying with 
some sort of pyrethrum mixture. 
There are many commercial mixtures 
of this sort on the market that are 
ideally suited for this purpose. Vari- 
ous insecticide houses manufacture 
and recommend them. Probably bak- 
ers are very familiar with such, and 
may have used them to good advan- 
tage. However, care must be taken 
not to get these contact spray prod- 
ucts into the food being prepared. 
Because of the needs for this care, 
many food establishments are now 
resorting to residual spraying; not 
only to take care of the odd insect 
that does get into the plant, but 
even to take care of large proportions 
that may be actively infesting the 
plant already. The principles of re- 
sidual spraying are simple; they are 
based primarily upon the assumption 
that all insects have places ideally 
suited to them at which they rest. 
For example, it has been observed 
that cockroaches tend to rest in 
places such as the electric light 
switch boxes and junction boxes; 
places that are dark and inaccessible 
to humans, but readily accessible to 
the cockroach. This spraying of such 
boxes with a residual spray has often 
been found a good means of elimi- 
nating these insects. Now some read- 
ers, undoubtedly, are saying: “‘What 
is meant by residual spraying?” Well, 
residual spraying means the spray- 
ing of a mixture on the _ surface 
where it will dry, and leave an insec- 
ticide residue which will be picked 
up by the insect when it lights on 
that surface. For an example, let us 
consider the killing of flies by DDT. 
It is a well known fact that flies are 
susceptib!e to DDT crystals. Let us 
dissolve some of these in a suitable 
medium, and then spray those areas 
of the room where the flies tend to 
rest such as corners of the walls, the 
ceiling, sills, behind radiators; such 
places where they are commonly ob- 
served as they are watched in the 
plant. Care must be taken not to 
spray such a DDT mixture on any 
spot where food is likely to get into 
contact with the surface spray. Also 
care must be taken not to do any 
spraying when the food is present in 
the room so that some stray fog or 
mist of the spray may not settle on 
the food itself. However, if the spray- 
ing is done properly, flies can be elim- 
inated by residual spraying of these 
“key” sections of the room. For as 
they rest, they will pick up on their 
bodies crystals of the material left 
after the spray has dried. hen, of 
course, insects may be controlled by 
fumigation as indeed, rodents can 
also. However, fumigation is not al- 
ways so easily accomplished in a bak- 
ery for it is difficult to close it down 
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A Handy Way To Use Red Squill! 
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Spread a thin coating of 
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over full slices of bread 








then cut each slice into 20 to 25 pieces and you have a bait rats 
will take regardless of the food they have access to—we all know 
the value of bread as a bait for rats—sticks tight to any kind 
of bait—will never harden—spreads like soft butter in any kind 
of weather—hot—coid—or humid and has a good “‘come on’ odor. 
Each pound makes about 400 baits 
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inexperienced employee can do an expert job. 
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for a sufficient length of time. When 
it is done, professional fumigators 
must usually be employed, and to do 
a good job, sometimes from 24 to 48 
hours are needed. 


In closing, we must think, how- 
ever, of the tremendous significance 
of this subject of bakery sanitation. 
Every day medical science teaches 
us new facts concerning the spread 
of disease by insects and rodents. We, 
of the baking industry, must take 
cognizance of these new facts being 
discovered by medicine, and realize 
that if we are to keep our industry 
in the fore-front of popular trust and 
appreciation, we must have a public 
opinion convinced of the general high 
sanitary quality of bakery goods. 
Every one of us must do all that we 
can to work for better sanitation in 
all bakeries. This is said because it 
is hoped that bakers will give us at 
the Institute some assistance. We 
have one or two little problems that 
we’re working on; one of these prob- 
lems is of trying to establish just 
what insects are actually found in 
bakeries, and with what frequency. 
It would be appreciated, therefore, 
that when any baker encounters in- 
sect infestation in his bakery that he 
pick up a small sample of the material 
found infested; whether it be flour, 
raisins, nut meats, milk powder, or 
what have you, and send one-half 
pound or one pound of it to the 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 
The bakers can be assured that their 
communications will be kept confi- 
dential, but the Institute would like 
the opportunity of identifying the 
type of insect, and noting the condi- 
tions under which. it was found. 


It is hoped later that we will be 
able to prepare a paper on the fre- 
quency of insect infestation by dif- 
ferent insects in bakeries, and con- 
trast the facts found by similar in- 
vestigations in flour mills, and mill- 
ing establishments. Secondly, it 
should be urged upon all bakers that 
they should realize that many of 
these sanitary problems require the 
cooperation and sharing of experi- 
ences. Therefore, it would be appre- 
ciated if any baker at any time de- 
sires to discuss sanitary problems 
personally or by letter with the 
writer, whether they have to do with 
rodent, insect or food poisoning type 
of condition, that he is entirely wel- 
come to do so. 


Again, in closing, the writer would 
like to point out that he has not 
undertaken to give detailed instruc- 
tion as to how to keep a bakery sani- 
tary in the small amount of space 
available. However, it is hoped that 
interest has been aroused on the 
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subject, and some insight given as to 
some of the ideas Government offi- 
cials have when they undertake regu- 
latory action for insanitary condi- 


tions in plants, and also some idea of 
the measures that can be taken to 
render bakeries sanitary in order to 
avoid such actions. 





Todd Insecticidal Fog Machine Ready for Commercial Use 


Those of us who derive either in- 
terest or profit from the control of 
pests—tither in or out of doors— 
have long been seeking an imple- 
ment that will aid us to quickly do 
the now almost impossible. 


“TIFA” (Todd Insecticidal Fog 
Applicator), now being produced by 
the Combustion Equipment Division 
of Todd Shipyards Corporation, ap- 
pears to be just such a unit. As yet, 
it has not been produced in all of the 
sizes that will suit all services, nor 
has the technic of applying all of the 
various chemicals used in the in- 
dustry been developed. However, 
the work already done clearly indi- 
cates that it is a new tool which nc 
one in the pest control industry 
should overlook. 


The machine can disperse, with 
amazing speed over wide areas, any 
insecticide (or fungicide or weed- 
killer) that can be dissolved, sus- 
pended or emulsified in oil, water or 
a like carrier, and the size of the 
particle in the fog can be controlled 
through the full range, from smoke 
up to a spray. 


This particular model of TIFA, 
which can be easily operated by one 
man, is powered by a popular stand- 
ard make of small gasoline engine. It 
operates on a combination of new and 
novel principles, secretly developed 
during the late war period and now 
available for our ever present war on 
insect pests. 


The solution or suspension to be 
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applied, is drawn from a separate 
tank or barrel, so that there is no 
chance of contamination if tomor- 
row’s material is not compatible with 
today’s, and the use of the special 
built-in radial flow high pressure re. 
turn nozzle keeps the material in the 
supply tank completely in solution or 
suspension. 


The size of the fog particles is con- 
trolled by merely setting two valves; 
one governing the pressure of the 
flow of the insecticidal fluid into the 
machine, and the other controlling 
the size of the opening through 
which the insecticidal fluid passes 
into the end of the nozzle and meets 
the blast of heated air. TIFA uses 
no boiler, no coils, no water to make 
steam. It is what is known as a “dry” 
machine. 


In general, the smaller size par- 
ticle is more desirable indoors, as its 
penetrative and permeating qualities 
will be higher, while outdoors a larger 
particle has been found more effec- 
tive in leaving residual deposits of 
insecticide, to kill insects for days 
and weeks after fogging. The resid- 
ual effect of small-particle fog in- 
doors is not materially less than a 
larger particle size out of doors as 
many of the chemicals will deteri- 
orate when exposed to sunlight and 
air, and the excess of spray is not 
only wasted but in its large quantity, 
may be poisonous. 


A new art—Fogging— is added for 
man’s use. 





IN ACTION—TIFA (Todd Insecticidal Fog Applicator) rolls fog laden with DDT through grounds 
of Woodbine, N. J., State Colony, effectively reducing populations of mosquitoes and other in- 
sect pests. Similar TIFA fog barrages have killed almost every variety of hostile insects in crop 
fields, orchards and virtually every place whre insects breed. 
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New and Different... 


P-C-H ROACH POWDER 


Kills cockroaches by contact. Acts quickly and gives lasting killing power after application. 
Non-poisonous to humans and warm-blooded animals. Made from piperonyl cyclophexenone, 


the new and highly toxic insecticide. Also contains pyrethrins which add to killing power. 


' 





Now available — write today for 
FOR TERMITE CONTROL 


DRY SODIUM ARSENITE: Soluble in water or use 
In dry form. Contains 75% Arsenious oxide 


ATLAS “A”: Concentrated sodium arsenite solu- CHIPMAN CH EMICAL COMPANY 


tion. One gallon equivalent to 5.33 pounds of 
Siey Sutin tea. Dept. N., Bound Brook, N. Jersey 


circular and complete information! 

















THERE ARE SOME  £ Z 
SWELL. RED FLANNEL ib: : j , ‘% 


IN THAT TRUNK 


USE YOUR NOSE Call or Write Us 


CAN'T YOU SMELL THAT 
satan SGAMAM -For All the Facts 


PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE? 





SOLVAY PURE PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
is one of the surest ways to eliminate moths. It is offered 





SPRAY NOZZLES 


for residual spraying 


D. D. T. 


* Equal density, flat spray pattern DDT is effective in proportion 
to the thoroughness in which it 
is sprayed. Spraying Systems Flat 
Spray Nozzles provide perfect 


for use in crystal form (No. 1, 6 and 9) or for compres- 


sing into blocks. 





Refer your production problems to the SOLVAY 
Technical Staff. Large quantities are being diverted to 


national health needs. But we will make our deliveries 


. © Free of streaks 
as soon as possible. 


© Uniform spray particles 


*Spray nozzles ,T-8001, distribution. Already proved by 
Aww Vg T-8002, V4 T-50015 and many use throughout the U.S.A. and 
Oo other sizes available. world-wide war zones. Write for 


complete information. 


PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 4037 West Lake Street Chicago 24, Illinois 


ae en er ree SS SPECIALISTS IN SPRAY NOZZLE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 
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The Freneh Influence in New Orleans 


NPCA’s 


Fifth in a series of articles on 
convention city-—Ed. 


1946 


EW ORLEANS is the only re- 
maining city in what is now 
the United States whose French ori- 
gins are still apparent. This, in large 
measure, can be attributed to the re- 
tention of the original colonial city 
which, although showing strong 
Spanish influence, is nevertheless 
basically French. The question arises, 
however, to what extent does French 
culture, ignoring the material signs 
of a past French colonial civilization, 
survive in modern New Orleans. 
Great changes, certainly, have 
taken place in this famed Southern 
city since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century when it was under the 
domination of the French Bourbons, 
or even since the early nineteenth 
century when, after nearly fifty 
vears of Spanish rule, it once more 
came under French control for a few 
days before they, in turn, relin- 
quished it to the United States. 


Spanish rule, from 1762 to 1803, 
did not materially affect the essen- 
tially French character of New Or- 
leans, in spite of strenuous efforts 
on the part of Spanish officials to 
make the city forget its French ori- 
gins. New Orleans, in customs, tra- 
ditions and language, except when 
used in an official capacity, was 
French in spirit. The principal Span- 
ish heritage to the city is its French 
Quarter architecture, and this was 
‘argely accidental, due as it was to 
two disastrous fires in 1788 and 1794 
which necessitated the rebuilding of 
a large part of the city while it was 
under Spanish domination. 


New Orleans in 1803, the date of 
the Louisiana Transfer, was a city 
of but some 10,000 inhabitants. To- 
day, its population is estimated to be 
over a half-million persons. How ef- 
fectively, then, has the French cul- 
ture, so thoroughly implanted in the 
first century of its existence, sur- 
vived since New Orleans was cut off 
from France 140 years ago? How 
strong has the influence of the 10,000 
Frenchmen, or more strictly Creoles 
insofar as considerable intermar- 
riage took place between French and 
Spanish, been on the tens of thou- 
sands who have populated the city 
since ? 

The answers to these questions lie 
in the history of New Orleans. 


New Orleans was founded in 1718 
by Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de 
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Bienville, after previous settlements 
at Biloxi and Mobile were found un- 
satisfactory as commercial and gov- 
ernmental centers for the vast Louis- 
iana colony. In the face of objections 
of other colonial officials, Bienville 
built his city on a relatively high 
piece of ground in a large crescent 
of the Mississippi River 110 miles 
from its mouth. Attempts to colonize 
the city met with instant success. 


It did not take long for the city’s 
new inhabitants to acclimate them- 
selves to the place. Many were nobles 
or representatives of the rich mer- 
chant class and, finding themselves in 
a somewhat terrifying wilderness, 
concerned themselves immediately on 
making the city as much an imitation 
of Paris as conditions justified. In 
spite of great physical handicaps 
they had no difficulty in enjoying 
themselves along lines comparable to 
the civilization they were accustomed 
to. 


As early as 1722 the king found it 
necessary to issue a_ proclamation 
against gambling, and in 1728 the 
Ursuline nuns wrote home in glowing 
terms of the magnificent dresses 
which the women were accustomed to 
wear. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, gov- 
ernor from 1743 to 1753, modeled the 
social life of the town after Ver- 
sailles, and the citizens energetically 
sought to outdo one another in the 
splendor of their social affairs. 


Thus New Orleans, always a sound 
beliver in the efficiency of mixing 
business and pleasure, got off to a 
good start by taking fashionable life 
and vices to its heart. In time, due 
largely to the conservative influence 
of American settlers, business got the 
upper hand, but there can be no 
doubt that the city’s peculiar “air” 
for which it is famous is the result 
of a philosophy still very much alive, 
that of live and let live, an heritage 
of French days and most evident in 
modern times by such gay and care- 
free celebrations as the Carnival and 
the Mardi Gras, French to the core. 


As has been said above, Spanish 
rule brought little change in the life 
of the city. When revolutionary trou- 
bles broke out in Santo Domingo, 
French planters fled to New Orleans 
in large numbers just as monarchist 
emigres were to do then and later, 
with a_ resulting heightening of 
French influences. With this influx of 
French monarchists,” a _ historian 
writes, “New Orleans entered upon a 


new phase of its cultural history; 
social thought, little interested in 
moribund Spain, discovered with 
keen interest that the city was 
French; and ... the interest of the 
average Creole was much keener in 
the affairs of Europe than in (those) 
of the United States.” 


This state of affairs was to be 
rudely changed in 1803 when within 
a few weeks New Orleans changed 
hands in breathless succession from 
Spain to France to the United States, 
From then until the decade prior to 
the Civil War, the history of New 
Orleans is best understood in terms 
of a conflict between the cultures of 
the Creoles and the Americans who 
came to the city in swarms. 


3ringing to the city a mode of liy- 
ing foreign to the tastes and inclina- 
tions of the Creoles, the Americans 
scon found themselves being snubbed 
royally, a pastime they, too, soon be- 
come proficient at. The quarrels and 
disagreements between the two races 
often reached ludicrous heights, and 
when a riot occurred because of a 
dispute as to whether a French or an 
English quadrille should be played at 
a ball, Creole and American women 
had nothing to do with one another, 
because the Creoles believed that the 
newcomers should visit them first, 
while the Americans were convinced 
that the true mark of hospitality was 
for the natives to call on them. 


The outcome of this conflict was 
that the Americans wrested control 
of business and commerce from the 
Creoles, while the latter became the 
dominating element in the social and 
cultural life of New Orleans. It has 
been along these lines, then, that 
French influence has been carried to 
modern. times. 


In 1848, thanks largely to the Cre- 
oles, New Orleans was more than 
ever the Paris of America, the most 
European city in America, where 
music, literature, art, manners, vices 
and business flourished side by side 
with amazing success, the envy of 
other American cities, the mecca of 
American culture, the target of Puri- 
tan attacks. 


The intensity with which the Cre- 
cles enjoyed the better things of life 
was evident as early as 1818 when, 
in a city of about 20,000 inhabitants, 
three elaborate theatres were in op- 
eration. One of these, the St. Phil 
ippe where both opera and plays were 
presented, seated 700 and was built 
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MICE-GLUE 
GETS MICE LIKE FLYPAPER GETS FLIES 
10 Ibs. $6.00 25 Ibs. $13.50 100 Ibs. $45.00 
" BIRD-REPELLENT 
‘ith Keeps Pigeons, Starlings and Other Birds from Buildings 
val 10 ibs. $6.00 25 Ibs. $13.50 100 Ibs. $45.00 
the PHOSPHORUS-PASTE 
’ In For Rats, Mice and the Large Brown and Black Roaches 
se) 10 Ibs. $4.25 25 Ibs. $9.00 100 Ibs. $32.50 
ve | # PEST CONTROL CHEMICALS C0. 
al 324 Broadway Write for Details BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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trol breathing apparatus 
the ’ ° . ° for the pest control 
the Mothproofing Liquid eee operator who must 
and enter highly gaseous 
hes Oderless ... Will not Spot or Slain atmospheres, where 
na y c . 4 
1 to 1 Popular appeal with fast turnover! mothproof concentrations are 
clothing, furniture, rugs, in apartment hotel or beyond the range of 
home without inconvenience! Dry cleaning gas mask protection. 
‘re- does not alter its effectiveness! Order your oT a OX i 
“ supply in package or bulk today. CH E M me 86 
han unique in creating its own oxygen with a replaceable 
pase PER-MO ALSO MANUFACTURES RAT nee he inllareteay chemical canister, good for one full hour's protection— 
ie LIQUID... . GARAND hi - outstanding for light weight and easy wearing com- 
ices | REFRIGERATOR DEODORANT BAGS. S aiaatianiie: aun Gade ati 
side ’ fort—remarkable for simplicity; no cylinders, hig 
of PER-MO PRODUCTS Will Be Packed mig 4 a Label. pressure valves or fittings—minimum servicing re- 
. of 66 nee ae Seen ae Cae eer quired. Write for a demonstration—see CHEMOX for 
uri- yourself! 
PER-MO PRODUCTS. COMPANY 
a Original Makers of PER MO Mothproof Liquid 
be 3604-A Woodland Ave. Kansas City 3, Mo. 
=. MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
op- BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS 
“| ILLUSTRATE hemi 
vere PESTS, Cut Dept. District Representatives in Principal Cities 
yuilt “a rm 1200 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 
with CUTS= 
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at a cost of $100,000. Another, the 
Theatre d’Orleans, was even more 
elaborate and cost nearly $200,000 to 
build. In 1859 the famous French 
Opera House was constructed and 
opera was given season after season 
with a “completeness and splendor 
not equalled anywhere in the coun- 
try” until it was destroyed by fire 
shortly after the World War. 


In the meantime, the city was ac- 
quiring a world-wide reputation for 
good living. Society was conducted 
there on a scale considered lavish 
even in cities such as New York and 
Boston. The art of cooking there 
reached heights unsurpassed else- 
where. Writers and artists were at- 
tracted to the city in droves, and the 
arts flourished. The New Orleans way 
of living, as exemplified by the Cre- 
ole civilization, was the talk of the 
nation. 

This Creole civilization has sur- 
vived to the present day. If it is not 
as pronounced as it once was it is 
due to the fact that, through inter- 
marriage and a growing population, 
the Creoles are becoming more and 
more of a minority with a consequent 
loss in influence in modern life. But 
what they have been, and still are in 
a not inconsiderable degree, has 
proven to be a tremendous influence 
on New Orleans life, and has made 
the city what it is. 


New Orleans can thank the French 
for its character, emphasized by its 
love of good living, the philosophy of 
live and let live. It can thank the 
French for its unexcelled cooking, 
although, truth demands, this cook- 
ing also owes much to the Spaniard, 
the negro and the Indian. The Car- 
nival, with its beautiful balls and 
pageants and the spirit of fun that 
takes over the entire populace on 
Mardi Gras day, is a direct off-shoot 
of the French carnival. The city’s 
cultural good taste, evident in the 
love for opera, the theatre and the 
arts, can be traced back to the 
French. And the social life of the city 
still finds the Creole a potent factor 
in determining its character. 


The French influence is still seen 
in New Orleans in language, many 
thousands of the inhabitants using 
French as their basic tongue and 
never speaking English except when 
others might be present who do not 
understand French. The use of the 
French language, however, is also de- 
clining as the formerly close Creole 
society is breaking up from inter- 
marriage and other causes, but there 
is no immediate danger of the French 
language disappearing from the city 
and colloquialism, based on French in- 
fluence, will always be part and par- 
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cel of the English language as it is 
spoken in New Orleans. 


To capture the French spirit that 
makes itself felt throughout New 
Orleans, one simply has to stroll 
through the famous French Quarter 
where the architectural dress and 
flavor of more than a hundred years 
ago is still very much in evidence. 
This part of the city is the original 
colonial section of New Orleans and 


there, because of the complete exoti- 
cism that prevails in its narrow 
streets, its plastered buildings and 
exquisite ironwork, its charming, 
flagstoned courtyards, one can with- 
out difficulty imagine oneself in an 
eighteenth century European town, 
reminiscent of both France and 
Spain, but, somehow, possessing an 
individuality of its own. It is New 
Orleans. 








Velsicol District Manager 


VELSICOL CORPORATION announces the appoint-_ 
ment of Noble L. Mooneyham as Western District Sales 
Manager for the complete line of VELSICOL products, 
which includes Insect Toxicants, Methylnaphthalene Sol- 
Petroleum Solvents, 
Oils. 


for the above mentioned line, Mr. 


vents, Aromatic Hydrocarbon 


Resins and Core In addition to being District 
Sales 


Mooneyham continues in charge of nation-wide Core Oil 


Manager 
sales. He has been an active member of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Foundrymen’s Association for 
many years. His connection with VELSICOL CORP- 
ORATION began in 1935 and he has served in an execu- 


tive capacity since 1938. 


















Why You 
Should Have 
This Book: 


How to be More Forceful in Selling Yourself 
To The Publie 


Price $3.85 


Countries outside of U.S. including 
Canada, $4.85. 


Please send me a copy 


1 It is the only book of its kind offered to 
the public. 


2 It will help you develop that power of force 
that lies within you. 


3 It teaches you to use that power of force 
at the proper time that every person desires 
to possess. 

4 It will heip you develop into a dynamic 
speaker, a quality that you never knew 
you possessed. 


5 It will develop your inherent possibilities 
faster than any known method. 


6 It may be used before any audience or 
L group of friends. 









In Business or 
Social Life 













IN SPEECH 


City, State 


Room 201 
1200 Oak Street 


NATURAL GESTURES & POSTURES 


Natural Gesture & Posture Assn. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


proper gestures 
and posture give 
poise. Start now- 


SEE YOURSELF 
as OTHERS 
SEE YOU 
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John Powell & Company, Inc. 1 Park Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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=) TERMITE HOSE! 


“AMERICA’S. FINEST 
FOR 16 YEARS 


Guaranteed to Outwear and Outlast 
any Other Hose or Money Refunded 


WHY BUY DATA 
*% A 16-Year Proven Product 
% Built for the Job Exclusively 
% GUARANTEED with 43 Years Behind It 
Write Today for Price and — FREE SAMPLE 


Also Rock Wool Hose and Cyanide Hose | 
| 


“The Rubber House of the Americas” 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. | 


529 East Broadway Dept.'P” Louisville, Ky. 
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You needn’t be . . . Try LARVACIDE, the 


powerful tear gas fumigant which presents 
these important advantages: 


- 


1. REACHES moth in blankets, woolens, 
tightly packed trunks, deep uphol- 


stery. 


2. DESTROYS insects, larvae and life with 
their eggs. To be successful with moth 
your kill must include the rising gen- 
eration. 





3. CONVENIENT to use; no crocks 
no fire or explosion hazard . . . no 
threat to rugs or drapes. 


4. WARNING promotes safety. When Larvacide is released 
no one can willingly stay around without mask. 


harraeicle 


Cue) & PLC .R-TLN 








Preferred by P. C. O.’s for more than 20 years. Comes 
as liquid in cylinders of 25, 50, 100 and 
180 lbs., and in handy 1 lb. Dispenser 
Bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. 


Stocked in major cities. 


NTIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Estahliihed 1816 


117 Liberty Street New York 6, N.Y. 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND 
OMAHA e PHILADELPHIA 








INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 

117 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

. Please send folder P-8 giving valuable hints for P. C. O.’s 
Company.........---- 


Address. 
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WRITE FOR THESE BOOKITTS 





The latest helpful, technical and business releases, issued by manufacturers and sup- 
ply houses servicing the industry, are available, without cost, by writing the sponsors indi- 
cated. Where no supply source is indicated, please write Pests and Their Control, 1200 
Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








NEW 5-LR. AEROSOL BOMB nent data on Vegex Rat Bait may be had by writing 
ANNOUNCED the company. 
ANI! L ” 6 
\ ne fe-pound aerosol bomb—the Mul-T-Vapo ss 
ae ped ogee rons in HD ce oe pew chien FOR THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


WRITE ROHM & HAAS CO., W. Wash. Sa., 
ranches, camps, airlines, steamships, food packers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


summer resorts, etce., has been introduced by the SYNTHETIC ROACH POWDERS 


restaurants mushroom houses, private estates, 


Edco Corporation, manufacturers of Mul-T-Products, Research material apropos thiocyanates in pow- 
it was announced by Ed Dobbins, President dered form for roach control in place of pyrethrum— 

The new Mul-T-Vapor with a capacity from 750,000 describes the development and properties of roach, ant 
to 1,250,000 cubic feet lasts five times as long as the and bedbug powder based on Lethane A-70 


average aerosol bomb. It can be had in two formulas, 


with DDT where such use is recommended and with- RHothane D3 and DDT IN INSECTICIDAL 
out DDT Special formulations are available for FORMULATIONS 


special uses Mul-T-Vapor controls mumercus  agri- Presents properties of both RHothane D3 and DDT 
cultural and househokt tneect pests, 1s refillable _— together with information regarding the formulation 
economical to use It eliminates the use of expensive of household and livestock sprays based on RHothane 
equipment and does away with former time-consum- and DDT. or on combinations of these with Lethane 


ing methods of insect control ‘ ‘ i 
. . 384 and Lethane 384 Special. 
Mul-T-Vapor is equipped with a handle grip for _ ” F 


easy use and can be carried by hand or suspended * 


from ceilings with heavy cord It does in a few “THE THANITE FAMILY” 
minutes what formerly took”hours of expensive labor 32-page book of interest to the maker of insecti- 
ces eee. Duet On eres ae ee ee wheter cides. It gives all the latest facts on Hercules’ line 
feet, spreading deadly micron-sized particles of DDI of toxicants, such as Thanite, Hercules DDT, Thani- 
and pyrethrum which are lethal to insects but harm col 70-+-DDT Concentrate, Water-Miscible DDT Con- 
less to plants mre centrate, and Oil-Soluble DDT Concentrate. Contains 
Larger sizes of Mul-T-Vapor are expected to be in sections on household sprays, flea powders, informa- 
production shortly . tion on pest control and pediculosis control, among 
Edco Corporation, Dept. P, Newark, Delaware others. Includes test data and comparative tables on 
= e all major insecticide intoxicants and a _ series of 
re ’ > > photographs entitled ‘‘How to Use a Fly Spray.’’ 
SI KC 1AL ROACH POWDER Write HERCULES POWDER Co., Inc., Dept. P 
Circular describes a roach powder (containing Leth- Wilmington 99, Del 
ane A 70) which, it is stated, is fast acting. positive : 
in kill and will not deteriorate for at least eight weeks e 














after application. The powder is non-toxic to warm- 
blooded animals and may, therefore be used in PIGEON-PROOFING . . 
dairies, packing and food handling plants, homes, et« Folder describes pigeon-proofing invention which 
WRITE A. D. BOSLEY CO., 3048 W. Penn, Indian- manufacturer claims will completely and decisively 
apolis 5, Indiana eliminate the pigeon nuisance. 
wee e WRITE STANLEY'S ROOFING & BLDG. SERV 
ICE. INC., 523 W. 184th St... N. Y. C. 
NEW RAT BAIT Phosphorous Paste killing power; baits, combina- 
The Vegex Company, located at 175 Fifth Avenue. tions. amounts for the control of roaches, mice, rae 
New York 10, N. Y.. puts up this Dry Gravy in are discussed. 
5-pound packages only One 5-pound package makes WRITE JOHN OPITZ, INC., 50-14-39th St., Long 
5 gallons of finished Gravy. Prices and other perti- Island City 4, N y 














IT PAYS TO 


A RATS = SKUNKS 


D That’s why RATGON can rid homes, farms, and business property 

of rodents. RATGON is the cultured extract of live skunks. 

V Humans can’t smell it but Mr. Rat can! Non-poisonous, this 
remarkable rat repellent increases in sales volume daily. 


E Distributor Replies Invited 





1419 McGee Kansas City, Missouri 






R CRAMER PRODUCTS, INC. | 























ead About The 
N.P.C.A. Convention 


In the 
OCTOBER Issue of PESTS and Their Control 











NEW BIG 6 LINE OF WIZO MOTH 
KILLER VAPORIZERS AND CRYSTALS 


Catalog describing each product fully and prices 
available 

WRITE ELKAY PRODUCTS CO., 323 West 16th 
nm. BF Se . 





e 
INSECT TRAPS 
Bulletins describe traps for ants *nd roaches. with 
suggestions for their use. 
WRITE 90. E. LINCK CO., Montclair, N. J. 





a 
RAT GLUE AND BOARDS CIRCULAR 
Discusses use of rat glue boards as a means for 
effective rat control, etc. 
WRITE ELKAY PRODUCTS CO., 323 West 16th 
St., New York City 








Business Opportunities 
(Classified) 
RATES — For individuals seeking employ. 
ment, 5¢ per word, minimum $1.00. All 
others 10c per word, minimum, $2.00. All 
advertisements must be in the hands of the 
publishers seven days before publication 
date and must be accompanied by cash or 
money order for payment in full. The pub- 
lishers are not responsible for any false or 
misleading advertisements. 
Replies to advertisements where box num- 
ber only is indicated should be addressed 
c/o PESTS, 1200 Oak St., Kansas City 6, 


Mo., giving box number as well. 





MANAGER large reputable New England 

firm. Must possess thorough knowledge 
of pest control business. $100 weekly, plus 
bonus. Box 7, Pests. 





Will sell or take working partner. Reason 
for selling, ill health. Splendid opportunity 
for right person. Excellent territory. Texas. 
Box 4. 





NO POISON — NO BAIT 


WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 





“Once they step on 
they never step off.” 


A practical and economical way 
to rid buildings of rodent pests! 
No hazards of poisoned bait... 





or of decomposition! Easy to 
prepare! Just place WIZO Rat t 
Boards near rat hole or form a 
runway next to walls. Fasten 
boards to floor to prevent pull- 
ing away. Rodents are caught 
firmly the moment they step on 


the boards. 


WIZO RAT GLUE can be ob- 
tained in quantities for prepar- 
ing your own boards. Write for 
complete particulars. 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 


323-27 Wes: i6th St New York, N.Y 
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Yes, here’s Mul-T-Vapor, at last—the only 
product of its kind on the market. This is the 
5 Ib. model of the famous bomb that proved 
itself with the armed forces. Now it’s ready for 
commercial use—in a commercial size that does 
away with all other forms of insect control. 
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Think of it! Mul-T-Vapor lasts five times 
longer than ordinary aerosol bombs.Comes with 
or without DDT—whichever is indicated. Easy 
to use—your youngest help can rid greenhouses 
etc. of insect pests in just a few minutes. Capac- 
ity approximately 1,250,000 cubic feet in one 
bomb. 






tunity 
Texas. 











Jeason _ DAIRY FARMS 
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Yes, it’s safe as well as refillable. The shell 
is guaranteed unconditionally. Its handle grip 
makes it easy to use either by hand or suspended 
from ceilings. The powerful atomized mist— 
full of micron-sized particles of deadly insect 
killer—treaches 8 feet. It is ready for instant use 


\ Ki \ \\ . 
ss in greenhouses, dairy farms, mushroom houses, 
ZO 






HOTELS 





\ 
\ 
\ private estates, ranches, airlines, steamships, 
Pe rir Ltd 


Write, wire or phone for complete informa- 
tion today. A number of good territories are still 
open if you act now. 








ALSO — Mushroom Houses, Commissaries, Insti- 
tutions, Private Estates, Camps, Summer 
Resorts, Florists Shops, Ranches, Race- 
tracks, etc. 





ee 


Mol-T-Pet Mul-T-Fa: 
and T-Farm 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATION NOWS 


Cook, Ransford Insecticide Co., Worcester; 


Ohio Pest Control Operators 
Association 


H. K. Steckel, President, Ohio Pest Con- 
trol Operators Association, has named per- 
sonnel to serve on committees designated 
below, with first named acting as chair- 
man: 


Legislative Committee: Adams, Mast, 
Burbank, Justice, Norden. 
Grievance Committee: L. A. McKenna, 


McCain, Van Fleet, Warthen, Diehl. 

Insurance Committee: Gedeon, R. M. Pur- 
sell, Dresher, Pitts, Hart. ; 

Public Relations and Advertising Commit- 
tee: Portwood, P. F. McKenna, Augspurger, 
Hahn, Benschoter. 

Termite Committee: Purdy, 
Schmitt, H. L. Myers, Jarrett. 

Rodent Control Committee: Akers, Bur- 
gel, Kessler, A. L. Davis. 

Constitution and By-Laws 
McGahan, Christman, Kirshner, 
Smith, Scherzinger. 

It is expected that the date of the next 
meeting will be announced shortly. 

Barbara Laing, Sec’ y-Treas. 


Ross, 


Committee: 
G. D. 





New England P. C. Association 


Mr. J. Edwin Sameth, founder and presi- 
dent of the Western Exterminating Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., was the speaker 
at the meeting of the New England Pest 
Control Association at the Hotel Lenox, 
Boston, June 25th, 1946. 

Drawing from his vast experience as 
chairman of the Research Projects Commit- 
tee of the National Pest Control Associa- 
tion, Mr. Sameth gave a most interesting 
and informative talk on what he saw in 
the immediate future for the Pest Control 
industry. 

Mr. Sameth believes that the P.C.O. of 
the future will not be merely one who 
exterminated an infestation of rats or 
roaches or fleas but a man who can assume 
complete charge of sanitation in buildings 
which he services. The Sanitarian, as Mr. 
Sameth called him, will not merely be con- 
cerned with killing vermin after it has 
entered a plant, but will be just as con- 
cerned with preventing re-infestation. Other 
fields which the Sanitarian will be expected 
to handle include such things as area fly 
and mosquito control, regular inspection 
of water supplies, etc. 

Mr. John Medoff of West New York 
accompanied Mr. Sameth and spoke on the 
New Orleans convention. 

Mr. A. A. Robertson of the’ Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health was a 
guest. ' 

The Rose Exterminating Co. of Hartford 
was accepted into active membership and 
the Ensign-Bickford Co. of Avon, Conn., 
was made an associate member. 

Vice-President C. A. Chafe presided. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kenneth N. Cook, 
Secretary 

Those attending meeting: 

Sidney Neal, Griggs & Browne Co., Provi- 
dence; Fred Fuller, Griggs & Browne Co., 
Providence; George W. Small, Ransford 
Insecticide Co., Worcester; Frank D. Kin- 
ney, Ransford Insecticide Co., Worcester; 
A. Bain, N. E. Exterminating & Fum., 
Lowell; A. Kaplan, N. E. Exterminating & 
Fum., Lowell; K. G. Klumpp, Hohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia; A. A. Robertson, Mass. 
Dept. Public Health, Boston; Roland M. 
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Frank B. Hines, Ace Exterminating Co., 
Salem; J. Marrie Burdge, Raymond, Me.; 
G. R. Elliott, Ransford Insecticide Co., Wor- 
cester; J. E. Sameth, Western Exterminat- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J.; M. E. Robbins, Ace 
Sanitation System, Springfield; John K. 
Medoff, Hudson Exterminating Co., West 
New York; B. W. Eldredge, Waltham Chem- 
ical Co., Waltham; M. O. Nugent, Waltham 
Chemical Co., Waltham; C. J. Mackley, 
Mattapan Insecticide Co., Dorchester; Earl 
Myers, N . Bug Exterminating, Brook- 
line; C. A. Chafe, Quincy; Charles W. 
Houghton, Safety Fumigant Co., Boston; 
Kenneth N. Cook, Ransford Insecticide Co., 
Worcester. 





Quasien PCOs 


On July 18, a get-together group of 10 
Omaha pest control operators met at the 
Omaha Athletic Club for luncheon. 

Purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
pest control problems. It is hoped that such 
get-together meetings will bring about a 
better understanding between the PCO’s in 
Omaha. 





Indiana State Pest Control 
Operators Association 


On June 22, 1946, the Indiana Pest Con- 
trol Operators were invited to Hammond 
to help our good friend J. R. Franklin 
dedicate his new plant and office. About 
twenty from various parts of the State 
attended. Charley Partlow from Lafayette 
brought Prof. J. J. Davis by plane. 

The morning session opened with Mayor 
Bert Smith congratulating Franklin on his 
new building; he spoke on the advantages 
of the City Ordnances to the city in con- 
trolling pest control; it was his belief that 
by having a good strong City Ordnance that 
the city could have a higher type of service 
rendered to the public by all pest control 
operators. 

Dr. Ecklin of the Health Department 
spoke on bacteria culture and the spread of 
microscopic insects in relation to pest con- 
trol; also the advantages of the Health De- 
partment working with the Pest Control 
Operator and the Pest Control Operator 
working with the Health Department, as 
their work was so similar and related in so 
many ways that they should both know 
each other and understand each others 
problems better and in so doing they both 
could be a greater help to the community. 

Bob Pryor, Sanitary Officer of Ham- 
mand, attended, and spoke on the city-wide 
rat control campaign conducted by J. R.; 
the results they achieve and the advantages 
to the city. He could not praise the work 
that had been done too highly, but he also 
expressed himself that no one shot treat- 
ment was the answer, that it must be fol- 
lowed up as one of the permanent musts 
in sanitation and health. 

H. A. Jordan gave a brief outline and 
history of the Indiana State Pest Control 
Operators Association and the progress that 
had been made in the last few years: seeing 
an establishment such as J. R. has, ampli- 
fies the progress of the Association and 
industry. 

Fire Chief Joe Sherran made a very inter- 
esting talk in regard to cooperation with 
the Fire Department as to safety in fumi- 
gations and the advantages of PCO’s and 
the Fire Department cooperating in this 
work for the safety of the firemen as well 


as the public. 

John Benham, secretary of the National 
Sprayer and Duster Association spoke, 
While this is a new organization, he told 
us of many things their Association hoped 
to accomplish in adapting dusters and 
sprayers and improving them to better meet 
the conditions that they will be called on 
to serve. This was very interesting to al] 
present and should be of interest to the 
entire industry that there is such a move. 
ment to improve our equipment. 

J. R. Franklin took us on a tour of his 
office and plant, his beautiful sales room, 
private office, and explained to us all of 
his equipment including underground tanks, 
electric pumps and meters for all of his 
sprays, his chemical preparations, room 
with scales, most modern equipment of al] 
kinds for preparing chemicals and rat 
baits; his fumigation vaults and _ storage 
space. 

I will not try to go into much detail in 
regard to his plant, as J. R. is being pre- 
vailed upon very strongly to have pictures 
prepared for PESTS Magazine in the near 
future that vou may all see one of the 
best, if not the best, exterminating plants 
in the United States. 

has been very successful in his 
work in the past few years, and to erect 
a plant of this kind and magnitude for the 
business, returning much of his hard earned 
money back into the business, is evidence 
that he still has faith in the pest control 
industry going ahead; and to see a plant 
of this kind compared with the pest con- 
trol industry of a few years ago, gives one 
a feeling that the efforts of men like J. J., 
our friend Bill and many others too numer- 
ous to mention, raising the industry to a 
professional level, certainly is _ bearing 
fruit. 

To have heard the fine remarks and con- 
gratulations from the entire city admin- 
istration of Hammond, convinces one that 
the Pest Control Operator and his work 
are appreciated and welcomed by the city 
administration if it is only brought to their 
attention, and they are made to know what 
we are doing. 

Luncheon was served in the assembly 
room on the second floor of J. R.’s office 
building. This is a beautiful room, large 
enough to seat a hundred people, equipped 
with tables and chairs. J. R. had arranged 
for a caterer to serve us right on the job. 
The dinner was carried out to the Nth 
degree and was enjoyed by all. 

After luncheon, Mr. William Travis, one 
of Hammond’s leading attorneys spoke on 
State Legislation, the routine required to 
procure it, the advantages as well as some 
of the disadvantages; he reviewed some of 
the city and state ordnances of this and 
other states and pointed out some of their 
disadvantages as well as advantages. His 
talk was very interesting and informative. 

Prof. J. J. Davis spoke on the progress 
being made on the new course for Pest 
Control at Purdue University. While they 
only have six students at this time, there 
is no doubt that in the future it will grow 
to a sizable class. 

R. Franklin showed us some moving 
pictures with the equipment which is part 
of his new office, on D D T — a film be- 
longing to the Standard Oil Company, as 
well as several other pictures on insect 
control. 

J. R. certainly is to be congratulated on 
his achievement as well as being one of the 
outstanding operators of the entire United 
States. 

Submitted by 
Bert Lewis, Secretary. 

(The next meeting will be held probably 
the last Saturday in September at Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, and Mr. L. H. Large will 
be the host.) 
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ne" DDT AND 


LETHANE 
A-70 


Compounded with new diluents that permit FREE, 
SMOOTH FLOW of powder from Bulb Type Duster 
or Mechanical Equipment. 


SEBONITE-D-2 


Combines Quick Kill of Lethane A-70 
With Residual Action of DDT. 


containing 
10% DDT 
107 LETHANE A-70 


4 an imsecticive ZS 


ONL LUD 
> SS 


20h ERAS 





I icc ctae bck peter chte cae cay ela Suc bwuaicde conn sean 31V¥2¢ per Ib. 
500 LBS. . PORTE Ae a NP Ee i 35c¢ per Ib. 
100 LBS. . ee ea cee A ON eer»: 38c per Ib. 





SEBONITE 


Has very low order of toxicity 
plus QUICK KILL 


CONTAINING sana LETHANE A-70 


RRR a a a ee aT te ee ee eee, 28c per lb. 
ERE oe ce LN ye ee eT 31¥ac per Ib. 
100 LBS. - ee ae : en 34c per Ib. 





10% DDT POWDER 


TERMS—F.O.B. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SALES MAY BE ARRANGED ON CONTRACT BASIS 


I NE eee eh oe ds 2 ee 14c per lb. 
I ai ee ee ee J ie ae 14V2¢ per Ib. 
100 LBS. nda dleserhies kdl ns Sasi Slp mel pis Sk 
EE NA IS 





Special Send for 5 Uh. 
sample offen at 100 tb. price 











Tulip and Dauphin Sts. 


SEABOARD MFG. LAB., INC. 


Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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AN OLD PEST 


®Quick and deadly action is assured against 
roaches through the new combination of LETHANE 
A-70 and DDT. 


And this new, more powerful insecticide com- 
bination works with equally efficient killing 
power on ants, bedbugs and silverfish. 


Powders based on LETHANE A-70 and DDT 
are easy to handle... permit the use of bulb- 
type dusters or mechanical equipment. Write us 
for the name of your nearest supplier. 


Look for this label 


a AN INSECTICIDE 
CONCENTRATE 


LETHANE ts @ trade-mark, Keg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
ROHM & HAAS INSECTICIDE RESEARCH 


KOHM X HAAS COMPANS 


When Writing to Advertisers Mention “Pests” 
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Missouri Pest Control Association 


The second call meeting of the Missouri 
Pest Control Operators is scheduled to be 
held Saturday, August 17, at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel, Columbia, Mo. 

The Missouri PC Association has as its 
objective the advancement of pest control 
as a profession. To get owner-operators and 
management together so that a better under- 
standing be brought about as well as being 
in a better position to cope with their indi- 
vidual problems and legislation needs as 
they arise. 

It is hoped at the meeting to adopt a 
Constitution and By-Laws as well as the 
possibility of incorporating. A plan in mind 
is to organize and outline a full-time pro- 
gram for 1947. 





San Jose Meeting 


A joint meeting of Pest Control Operators 
of California, Inc., and Northern California 
Pest Control Assn., was held on July 27 at 
the De Anza Hotel, San Jose. 

The purpose of the meeting was more or 
less a get-together affair discussing pest 
control problems. The principle speakers 
were: John L. Harvey, Chief of Western 
District of the Federal Food & Drug Admin- 
istration; C. Banta of Banta & Driscoll, 
Compton, Calif., discussing ‘“‘Practical Meth- 
ods of Insecticide Application”; Dr. Karl 
W. Atkinson, Head, School of Business, San 
Jose State College, presenting the subject 
of “Office Management”; Open forum on 
“Uniform Termite Practices” by R. V. Hane- 
berg; “Office Records and Forms” by V. H. 
Montgomery. 

After the meeting, dinner and entertain- 
ment followed. 





An Associated Press release about a bed 
bug case seemed interesting. We copy from 
the article that appeared in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N. Y., on May 
22, 1946: 

“$20,000 Awarded In Bedbug Case:. A 
$10,000 verdict in facor of Edward Mostyn, 
a railroad worker, for loss of his right 
foot has been returned by a federal grand 
jury which heard testimony that blamed 
bedbugs for the accident. 


The verdict, returned after six hours de- 
liberation, was against the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad. A second ver- 
dict, reported by the same jury, awarded 
$10,000 to the D. L. & W. against S. H. 
Golden Co., Inc., contractors to the railroad. 


The jurors heard testimony that on the 
night of August 12, 1944, Mostyn left a 
bunk car, supplied by the Golden Company, 
because of numerous bedbugs, and went 
out on a platform to sleep. During the 
night a locomotive ran over his leg. 


Mostyn sued the railroad, and the rail- 
road, in turn, named the contracting com- 
pany in a third party action.” 





STANLEY'S PATENTED 
PIGEON-PROOFING 


Economically, Permanently, Positively 
and Lawfully from any type of 
structure. 

Stanley's Roofing & Building 
Service, Inc. 

523 West 184th St. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAdsworth 7-3300-1 
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TINO NKOINU NLS 


VINCENT-DAVISS CONDUCTS 
CHEMISTRY CLASS 

Since last fall CEDRIC VINCENT- 
DAVISS, du Pont executive and Chairman, 
N.P.C.A. Technical Committee, has been 
leading an informal course in chemistry, 
designed to give company lay students an 
agreeable speaking acquaintance with the 
sujbect, according to Ei’chem, house organ 
ot the Electrochemicals Department of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

“{t all started this way”, explains one of 
his students, the number of whom have 
grown considerably since the class started: 

“It seems that many people in the 
(Company’s) Wilmington otfices were not 
chemists. They wanted to know something 
about the subject which daily surrounded 
them like a haze. Such knowledge would 
help them in their work, and make the work 
more interesting. So the idea was discussed, 
but as too often happens, nothing was done 
about it. Some one even mentioned it 
casually to Cedric Daviss, because every 
year when he attends the N.P.C.A. confer- 
ences at Purdue and Amherst, he, in effect, 
becomes the delegates’ chemistry instructor. 
He said he would be glad to help out if 
enough people sincerely wanted a class in 
chemistry. 

“So, a dozen knowledge-thirsty tyros 
drew up a petition asking Cedric to instruct 
them in the fundamentals of chemistry with 
particular emphasis on the products and 
processes of the Electrochemicals Depart- 
ment. Cedric consented and the class was 
started.” 

The honorary title of “professor” has 
been conferred on Mr. Vincent Daviss by 
his students—a title he wears with authori- 
tative dignity. Moreover, he has been pre- 
sented with a copy of the class textbook 
autographed by the members as a token 
of their appreciation. 

_ 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY, Inc., One 
Park Avenue, New York City, manufactur- 
ers of basic materials for the insecticide 
industry, celebrated its 23rd anniversary the 
first week of July, it was announced this 
month by John Powell, president. 

The Fowell company, a pioneer in the 
insecticide field, had its beginning in a small 
establishment in downtown New York 23 
years ago. As a result of a policy of devot- 
ing its entire manufacturing efforts exclu- 
sively to insecticides and related products, 
the company holds the position of being 
one of the largest in the insecticide indus- 
try today. The Powell biological control 
laboratory, unique among such organiza- 
tions, is one of the most modern and up-to- 
date setups of its kind in the country. 

Among Powell products are: Rotenone, 
Sabadilla, Pyrethrum, Improved Pyrin No. 
20, Pyrin R, Pyrin D20, DDT Aerosol Form- 
ulas, Pyriscents, Antu, etc. Powell’s DDT 
products include: JP 10, JP 25, JP 30, JP 50, 
JP 50W, JP 70. All Powell products are 
manufactured under the POWCO BRAND 
trademark. 








* 

THE VELSICOL CORPORATION has 
appointed Mr. Frank Campbell Peters to 
its Eastern Sales Staff. Mr. Peters will 
make his headquarters at the company’s 
line of hydrocarbon resins, aromatic sol- 
vents, and insect toxicants in the Eastern 
territory. 

Mr. Peters was recently discharged from 
the United States Navy, after spending con- 
siderable time overseas. Prior to the war, 





Mr. Peters was active in the paint, varnish, 
and lacquer industry, having been in the 
employ of Socony Vacuum Oil Company, 
Sherwin-Williams, and the Valspar Corpora- 
tion for a number of years. 

F. C. Peters is the son of Mr. Ned Peters, 
the former President of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, and is 
graduate of Columbia University. 

—_—_——— 

CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

ENTERS AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL FIELD 


Chapman Chemical Company until re- 
cently known as A. D. Chapman & Company, 
Inc., with headquarters in Chicago, and 
principal regional offices in Memphis, New 
Orleans, and Portland, announces their entry 
into the Agricultural specialty field under 
the new Agricultural Chemical Division in 
charge of Robert C. Harnden, until recently 
Manager of the Dowicide Division of The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan. 

Chapman Chemical Company, for the past 
twelve years, have specialized in the wood 
preservative chemical field and their prod- 
ucts are now widely used among the saw- 
mills, millwork and plywood plants, fibre 
insulation board mills and pressure and non- 
pressure treating plants. They handle ex- 
clusively for The Dow Chemical Company 
a number of chemical preservatives to the 
forest products industry. 

The initial agricultural line will consist 
of a relatively few new specialties, includ- 
ing 2,4-D and Selective Weed Killers, new 
soil fumigants and insecticides. Entry into 
the Agricultural Chemical specialty field 
will give the Chapman Chemical Company 
a broader scope of related activities, and 
better contact and service to many of its 
existing outlets. More attention will now 
be given to the distributor-dealer outlets, 
although the industrial fields will be covered 
as well. 


a 

W. D. BEDINGFIELD of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, who has served as a Ist Sgt. in the 
Army Air Forces, Ladd Field, Alaska, has 
been discharged from the service. 

He is now back in harness to resume his 
pest control business. While in_ service, 
Tom Bedingfield operated the business. 
W. D. is the owner of B. R. Exterminating 
Co. He and Tom Bedingfield are planning 
to open offices in Houston, Brownsville and 
San Antonio. 

Best of luck. 





© 
YORK CHEMICAL COMPANY is now | 


located at 23 Dean St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Enlarged facilities, ground floor offices and . 
manufacturing plant—modernly mechanized 


—to serve our host of friends more reason- 
ably and ever faithfully. 


a 
HEADLEE, PIONEER ENTOMOLOGIST, | 
DE 


AD 


Dr. Thomas J. Headlee, who for 31 years 
was chief of the Rutgers University De 
partment of entomology, retiring as pro 
fessor emeritus two and a half years ag®, 
died June 14. 

His long career included service a 
various times as president of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists, 
president of its Eastern Branch, charter 
member of the Entomological Society of 
America, vice-president of the National 
Plant Board and president of the Eastern 
Plant Board. He also organized the first 
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Get Rid of Them with MISTMASTER 
ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER 


THE right method of spraying insecticides is vitally important in 
getting rid of bugs, insects, vermin, etc. Only with the powder 
of the MISTMASTER Sprayer can insecticides be sprayed properly 
— in corners, crevices and hard-to-reach areas. 


The MISTMASTER Sprayer shoots liquid a distance of up to 
twenty feet, thus demonstrating its powerful, effective action. 
It sprays any liquid insecticide, and especially DDT. Equipped 
with 3/5 to 1 h.p. universal G.E. motor. One-gallon spray tank. 
Weight, 7 to 14 Ibs. 


Write for Details 


1806 W. Winona St. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Sprayer CORP. of AMERICA 



























~PYRETHAUM EXTRACTS 


The quality, reliability, and performance of 
DaO 4 rethrum Extracts are too well known to past 
and present users and to those familiar with our record 
of achievement in the military aerosol program to re- 
quire comment. It will be a matter of interest that our 
stocks of flowers and our production capacity are such 
as to insure our ability to make prompt shipments on 
any desired amounts of 








PYRETHRUM EXTRACT No. 20 ODORLESS 
PYRETHRUM EXTRACT No. 40 ODORLESS 
PURIFIED PYRETHRUM EXTRACT 20% 

PYRETHRUM OLEORESIN 20% 





@ While there have been numerous unfounded 
rumors as to possible price changes, both up and down, 
we feel that no cause for uneasiness exists. It appears 
certain that stocks for 1946 uses are available and ade- 
quate and that no appreciable price changes are likely 
to occur for some time to come. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, Inc. 


insecticide Division « 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
General Offices « 180 Varick Street *« New York 14,N.Y 
Boston « Chicago « Philadelphia « St. Louis « los Angeles 
Plant and Laboratories « Bayonne, N. J 











— +» Only one of several desirable features in which VELSICOL 1068* 


onpanes other sentounte | in winning immediate customer acceptance. 


Tested ond opproved ie leading Pest Control Operators, VELSICOL 


ee 


1068 combiacs 2 in one nsatorial, dramatic speed and certainty in the the 


ee _ een 


mane of routes oad prelenged residual activity. 


As VELSICOL 1068 is completely soluble in n deodorized kero- 


sene it may be formulated to produce « a clean, odorless treatment, 


eliminating ond rendering obsolete unsightly, insonitory y end lee less 


durable powders. 


" VELSICOL 1068 is available either in 1 20% concentration in 


decdorized | kerosene or in technical grade » of 90% purity. V Write 


today for basic ‘roach formula and other pertinent ‘data. 
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*U. S, Patents Pending 


VELSICOL 





Corporation 


Manufacturers of: Insect Toxicants + Synthetic Resins * Coresin Core Oils * Aromatic Solvents 


General Offices: 120 E. Pearson St. © Chicago 11, Hlinois 


Branch Offices: New York, Detroit, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


In Canada, Natural Products Corporation, Montreal. 
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systematic attack on the Jersey mosquito 
and became widely known in this field. 

Since the beginning of ‘1944 he had been 
living on his orchard farm near Dayton, 
N. J. 

The research fund of the N. J. Pest Con- 
trol Association was named after Dr. 
Headlee, being known as the ‘“Headlee 
Fund.” 





e 

DR. JAMES W. JOHNSTON, JR., has re- 
signed his position as supervisor of rat con- 
trol in Buffaio, incidentally, the first ever 
to serve the city in that capacity, and has 
joined the -Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., to head its Fumigant Division as of 
July first. 








HOLLINGSH EAD APPOINTS 


Appointment of Dr. H. G. Lederer as di- 
rector of R. M. Hollingshead Corporation’s 
Biological Laborotories has been announced 
by T. J. Bagley, Executive Vice President 
and Director_of Research of the Camden, 
N. J. firm. Winner of the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his work: in-Malaria:¢on- 
trol, Dr. Lederer was placed on the. Army’s 
inactive list early this year with the rank 
of Lt. Colonel. . 

In 1941, Dr. Lederer became a member 
of the U. S. Army’s Sanitary Corps with 
the rank of Lieutenant. During this connec- 
tion, he was active in the research and 
development of DDT and helped perfect 
insecticides embodying this newly discov- 
ered killing agent. 

= — 6 — 

The election of Harold Noble as Vice- 
President, and of John Dabney Penick as 
a member of the Board of Directors, has 
been announced by S. B. Penick & Company. 

Mr. Noble has been associated with S. B. 
Penick & Company for twenty-nine years, 
over which period he has directed a number 
of the company’s activities. He has been 
Manager of the Insecticide. Division since 
the department was established as a spe- 
cialized unit ten years ago. 

Mr. J. D. Penick graduated from the 
University of Virginia in 1928 and has since 
been associated with the investment bank- 
ing business. In July, 1942, he entered the 
Army as a private and retired last Decem- 
ber with the rank of major after two-years 
of overseas service. At present he is a part- 
ner in the brokerage firm of A. M. Kidder 
& Company. 














° 
SYNTHESIS 

The word “Synthetic” it seems has. an 
unfortunate connotation for many of us. 
We feel that anything synthetic is artificial 
and unnatural, yet many of nature’s prod- 
ucts are synthetic. Synthesis simply means 
combining two or more elements to form 
something different from either. All grow- 
ing and living things make synthetic prod- 
ucts. A rose petal or a kernel of corn is no 
less synthetic than phthalic anhydride. If 
our bodies weren’t capable’.of synthetizing, 
we would be heaps of minerals, pools of 
water. The difference is that man’s prod- 
ucts are often the result of a much more 
noisy and violent process than nature’s. One 
of the most interesting of nature’s quiet 
factories—turned to the uses of man—is 
the yeast cell, the subject of our story en- 
titled “Every Day.-a Harvest” on page 26. 
—Monsanto Magazine, April, 1946 





ee — a 
NEW POWELL PRODUCT 

Powco Brand Pyrin R, an insecticide con- 
centrate for use in the manufacture of resid- 
ual type DDT sprays, is a new product an- 
nounced this month by John Powell & Co., 
Ine., One Park Avenue, New York City, 
manufacturers of basic materials for the 
insecticide industry. 

Pyrin R has been pre-blended and chemi- 
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cally standardized to produce a finished 
spray containing 5% of DDT and 2% of 
Improved Pyrin No. 20 when diluted one 
part Pyrin R plus four parts base oil. 

Pyrin R needs no special weighing or mix- 
ing equipment. The finished spray is easily 
made by mixing it with the base oil. At 
the recommended dilution, the finished spray 
has a knockdown equivalent to the Official 
Test Insecticide on flies. The presence of 
5% DDT in the product assures essentially 
100% kill of both flying and crawling house- 
hold insects. 

Technical bulletin, popular bulletin and 
samples available upon request. 





o 
MISSING SHIRT BUTTONS? 

Shirts without buttons don’t make one 
feel too kindly toward laundries so the 
American Institute of Laundering decided 
to do something about it. 

Tests were made to see why so many 
buttons were missing from shirts and other 
things. The answer, AIL found, is rats and 
mice, 

“Seems many buttons are now made of 
cas¢gin plastic, by-product of milk. Rodents 
like the stuff. 





e 

A new DDT preparation, designed to rid 
laundries of flies, is being offered by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 





* 
OREGON DDT PLANT FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. plans to build 
a plant for the production of technical DDT 
at Portland, the first such plant on the West 
Coast. Production is expected to start with- 
in a year. 

a 
THE FABLED ANT 

The fable of the ant and the grasshopper 
is being more or less reversed this summer 
in Arkansas, where naturalists have discov- 
ered a group of five grasshoppers who bring 
food daily to an ostensibly disabled ant. 





° 
WAR ON RATS KILLS HALF OF TOWN’S 
PETS 

Circleville, Ohio citizens on July 12 were 
up in arms after half the town’s pet popula- 
tion was wiped out in what began as a rat- 
killing campaign. 

Scores of cats and dogs were dead after 
eating poisoned bait that had been spread 
on bologna and left for rats in an extermi- 
nating campaign. 

The drive was to have been an “experi- 
mental campaign” for a rodent-ridding drive 
in many cities. 

Besides the scores of dogs and cats picked 
up by municipal trucks, some fifty rats were 
accounted for. 





e—_—_—__——_ 

FUMIGATING GRAIN—A newly pat- 
ented method of fumigating insect-infested 
grain involves the introduction of a volatile 
fumigant in the top of the bin in which the 
grain is stored. The toxic agent employed 
is a 2.5 to 20 per cent solution of ethylene 
bromide in carbon. tetrachloride. It is 
sprinkled or sprayed on the surface of the 
grain.—(Inside News) 








* 

Virus Mystery—What is the yellow-fever 
virus doing between epidemics? The reser- 
voir, where it lies dormant, is unknown. A 
few animals, like the opossum, can harbor 
vellow fever virus without contracting the 
disease, but the virus soon disappears. The 
mosauito itself appears to be the most likely 
candidate, for it is known to harbor virus 
throughout a life which may be as long as 
three months. Some have suggested that 
the tick may be a reservoir, since the tick is 
a long-lived insect, but no one has vet found 
the virus in a tick, though not all ticks have 
been investigated. 


Man Quizzed in Gem Thefts 


East Orange Suspect in $100,000 Robberiec; 
Denies Guilt 

Editor's Note: We regret to republish the jol. 
lowing incident because of the reflection cast upon 
our industry; however the subject for discussion 
was not a bona fide PCO and we realize that such 
incidents happen in the best of professions. We 
reprint the news clipping to inspire every PCO 
to make his conduct and manner of rendering 
service to the public of the highest order. 

Detectives today pressed questioning of 
an East Orange exterminator in connection 
with theft of jewels believed valued at more 
than $100,000. The exterminator, Henry G. 
Rowan, 48, of 319 North Maple avenue, East 
Orange, maintains his innocence. 

Rowan was charged with the theft of 
$7,450 worth of jewelry from the home of 
Mrs. Catherine B. Kent at 18 Freeman 
street, Roseland. Settings of Mrs. Kent’s 
jewels were among those found in a cache 
in flooring at the Orange Y. M. C. A. 

Prosecutor’s Detective Lieutenant Sklarey 
estimated that the total value of jewels ex- 
tracted from the settings would be more 
than $100,000. 

Worked at House 

Sklarey said Rowen fumigated Mrs. 
Kent’s home in November, 1943, when the 
jewels were reported missing, and lived at 
the Y. M. C. A. 5% years prior to his mar- 
riage last November. 

Rowan was held without bail yesterday 
by Prosecutor Minard following his arrest 
by Deputy Sheriff Fisher in Parsippany 
while visiting relatives there. He was 
charged with taking Mrs. Kent’s jewels on 
a John Doe indictment, amended to include 
his name by Minard, before Common Pleas 
Judge Flannagan. 

Hidden Between Beams 

Rowan’s arrest was the result of the 
finding of the cache Tuesday by an electri- 
cian at the “Y.” According to Sklarey, the 
cache was found between beams in a wash- 
room next to the fourth-floor dormitory 
room occupied by Rowan. 

According to Sklarey, Rowan was ques- 
tioned in November, 1943, following the dis- 
appearance of the jewels, but was released 
because of lack of evidence. Sklarey obtain- 
ed the John Doe indictment because of the 
two-year statute of limitations. 

Sklarey said police are exploring the 
theory that Rowan used his firm, which 
had top phone listing as the AAA Extermi- 
nator Co., which he conducted from the “Y” 
with a branch office in Morristown, as a 
means of gaining access to homes contain- 
ing valuable jewelry. He said the settings 
and mountings found in the cache were of 
platinum and of 14 or 18 carat gold and had 
contained unusually valuable jewels. 

Period of Three Years 

The detective lieutenant said the condition 
of the settings indicated they were placed 
there over a period of about three years 
prior to last year. He said a watch was 
found from which only a jewel on the stem 
had been removed and which apparently had 
not been there more than a year. The cache 
also contained settings of brooches, pen- 
dants, rings, stickpins and bracelets. 

Among the items were Mrs. Kent’s heart- 
shaped watch made especially for her by 
Vernon Chapman, New York jewelry con- 
cern, from which an inlay of diamonds had 
been removed, and a coronet from which 
diamonds and pearls had been taken. 

Sklarey said it is likely official reports 
were never made of some of the stolen 
jewelry because owners may not have missed 
it for some time and may have thought they 
lost it or suspected servants. 

Mrs. Kent is the widow of Frank J. Kent, 
New York attorney, who died in November, 
1943. 
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No Other RODENTICIDE 
Gives You All These 


Yes, Powco Brand ANTU is the answer to 
your rodent control problems. This sensa- 
tional new rat killer—alpha naphthyl thio- 
urea — is the most lethal, most acceptable 
rodenticide ever developed. It is compara- 
tively safe to humans. It can be used in 
standard bait formulas in as little as 1 to 3% 
concentrations. It is easy to handle, stable 
and free-flowing. It is standardized biologi- 


cally and chemically for your protection. 


As a contact poison, Powco Brand ANTU 


JSOKN POWELL E CO, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ANTU is effective as a CONTACT 
poison. 


ANTU is economical; works in small 


dosages. 


ANTU is acceptable to rats. 


ANTU is harmless to household 
pets; non toxic and non-irritating 
to the skin. 


ANTU is grey; meets state and fed- 
eeral color requirements. 





can’t be beat. You can package it in dust 
guns or in shaker top cans. All the consumer 
has to do is dust ANTU in rat burrows, rat 
holes—wherever rats are in evidence. ANTU, 
acceptable, deadly and complete does the 
rest. 
ANTU IS READY FOR DELIVERY 

Powco Brand ANTU is ready for imme- 
diate delivery in 5, 10, 25 and 100 Ib. con- 
tainers. Write, wire or phone for a generous 


sample and technical bulletin today. 













SALES OFFICES 
350 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
503 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
5th & Chestnut (Drexel Bldg.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANADA 


Charles Albert Smith Ltd., 123 Liberty Street, Toronto 
Charles Albert Smith Ltd., 111 Port Street, Montreal 
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Pest Control Knows No Off Season! 


If you manufacture pest control chem- 
icals or equipment, you will want to be 
represented in the important October issue 
of PESTS and THEIR CONTROL, the 
annual convention number which is dis- 
tributed at the National Pest Control As- 
sociation convention, to be held at New 
Orleans, October 28-30. 


Because of its indispensable place in 
matters of public health, comfort and prop- 
erty preservation, there is no single season 
in the year when the pest control profession 
can relax—its job is to be alert 24 hours a 
day, every day of the year. 


However, there is one time each year 
when Pest Control Operators are more 
likely to be considering new control chem- 
icals, equipment, techniques of operation, 
namely at the time of the N.P.C.A. conven- 
tion. 


This year, with public interest in pest 
control greater than ever, with new-type 
control chemicals and equipment entering 


ISSUE DATI 
OCTOBER 10 


the field and with many shortages still ex- 
istent, the manufacturers of both chemicals 
and equipment will find the P.C.O. eager 
to read their sales messages. 


PESTS and THEIR CONTROL, estab- 
lished in 1933, is the only journal serving 
this vital profession exclusively—a journal 
which the P.C.O. reads regularly and con- 
sults continually in the practice of his pro- 
fession and the operation of his business. 


Although every issue of PESTS and 
THEIR CONTROL delivers real buying 
power, the important October convention 
number will be, this year, more important 
than ever. For not only will it reach prac- 
tically everyone attending the convention 
but also many others who remain on the 
job at their headquarters. 


Advertising rates are low—plan now 
your representation in this year’s most im- 
portant issue—an issue which will have 
40% greater circulation coverage than any 
other issue of the year at no extra cost. 


ING DATE 
MBER 16 


PESTS and Their Control 


ee, "7 1924 / Dy 


1200 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
120 Liberty Street, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


N. B. Attention is also directed to the advertising value inherent in our December post- 
convention issue. Containing the complete story of the convention proceedings, it should 
have unusual reader interest not only for those who attend but also for those who, for 


one reason or another, did not. 
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| Dow Methyl Bromide was able to do such an excellent job because , D OV 
| of its remarkable power to penetrate cheese and other products 
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Case History” Privat 


- See get 


CONTROL OF CHEE 





| Enter 
Dow Methyl Bromide— 

Bit 

Cheese Mites 





*Actual record is on file at 
The Dow Chemical Company 


| Cheese mites are a particularly difficult pest to control. They enjoy 


life in cheese coolers where low temperatures and dampness 
make most fumigants ineffective. 


The presence of mites was causing considerable trouble in a large 
Wisconsin cheese cooler. Fortunately, they were put in touch with 
an industrial fumigator familiar with the reputation of Dow Methyl Fh /; hi y x Va 
Bromide. What happened? Here's the record: She frene ta ing fumigan 


Control Measures: Cooler temperature maintained at 50°F. 


Materials Removed: None. * 
Dosage and Exposure Period: One pound of Dow Methyl 

Bromide per 1,000 cubic feet for 24 hours. 
Method of Application: Methyl Bromide was released from 

warm cylinders—electric fans were run for sufficient time 


to prevent stratification. 
Aeration Period: Eight hours with fans operating. " 
Results: Careful observation of the results failed to reveal the 

presence of any living mites. No odor nor taste effect on 

the cheese. 









and because it is capable of doing its work at low temperatures 
and in damp places. Why not find out how Dow Methyl Bromide 
can help you solve tough fumigation problems? 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


} New York © Boston e Philadelphia « Washington « Clevelond ¢ Detroit e« Chicago e St. Louis j 
| Houston e« Son Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 








THE BEST 
BUY IN 


AEROSOLS! 


Mort-O-Mist contains the Standard Insecticide:— 


Pyrethrum, D.D.T, and Freon with the necessary Solvents. 
Mort-O-Mist is full size—16 ozs.—1 Ib. 


Mort-O-Mist has a simple valve device—one finger operation—fool- 
proof—will not leak. 


Mort-O-Mist sells at the right price! Jobbers and Distributors have 
a substantial profit margin. 


Write our office nearest you for details. 


Associated Chemists, Ine. 


1906 N. HALSTED STREEP 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN OFFICE: Velsor Wright Company, 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
TEXAS OFFICE: The Carroll Company, 1323 Wall Street, Dallas, Texas 








